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THY TEMPLE. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HIS world is like a temple 
Whose dome, so high and dim, 
Beholds the constant passing 
Of wings of cherubim. 


The glow above the sunset, 
The glory on the sea, 

The woodland flames are ever 
Shekinah unto me. 


And in the muttered thunder, 
And in the dash of rain, 

And in the noise of creatures 
I hear God's voice again. 


This is to-day my priesthood, 
The scroll which I unfold 

On which the law is written 
In characters of gold. 


And thus I wait for voices, 
And thus I wait for light 

Within this mighty temple 
Around which spreads the night. 








AUNT BILOXI. 
By Rost Terry CooKke. 
(Concluded.] 

S the day wore on Miss Biloxi began to feel 

her long journey, and, taking advice, went 
to her bed and stayed there till next morning, 
thereby giving the oppressed family time to con- 
sider what should be done with her. 

Next day Jaazaniah came to the rescue. He 
carried the old lady, Leghorn hat, merino shawl 
and all off to Barnum’s museum in a close car- 
riage, and found that she herself was as much 
stared at as the giraffe or the bearded woman. It 
was too much even for his nerves, and Mrs, Welles 
was instructed to make Aunt Biloxi respectable 
at moderate cost if possible, but if not, regardless 
of expense. 

This was a difficult matter; that her Sunday 
garments were not the best of their kind was in- 
credible to the old lady. Kitty, who had the quick- 
est wits of the family, at last explained to her 
with great gravity, that the climate of New York 
affected dress, that the sea air would spot her 
Leghorn, and make her black silk rusty, so that 
she had better lay them aside while she staid, and 
wear an old dress of mamma’s. This dark purple 
silk, with black lace trimming, was re-modelled 
by the family seamstress, and surreptitiously 
padded and plaited till Biloxi’s gaunt shape as- 
sumed a decent matronly roundness ; ingenious 
devices puffed out the skirt in a way its wearer 
would have been shocked at had she ever sur- 
veyed herself in the pier-glasses ; frills of old lace 
that were fictitiously represented to have be- 
longed to Mr. Welles’s mother (poor woman! 
check was her only wear) finished throat and 





wrists, and Rosaline carelessly (!) upsetting the 
inkstand over both the white aprons when they 
were undergoing inspection, to see which was 
cleanest, Aunt Biloxi was brought to dinner on 
the third day in astylish gown ; ‘‘ Better late than 
never” being her fate in fashion if not in love. 
Cautiously her beautiful silver hair was coaxed 
to curl on either side of the still serene forehead, 
and crowned by a lace cap that matched her frills, 
and was adorned with delicate black lace rosettes. 
With the color of health still on her cheeks, and 
the sweetness of simplicity and affection in her 
mild eyes, Aunt Biloxi was a lovely old lady, and 
when Jaazaniah brought her a black velvet bon- 
not, rich with lace, and ‘‘Sophiay” lent her a 
black Paisley shawl, she adorned the pew in Grace 
Church on the first Sunday of her visit, and many 
admiring looks beset her. Had she only known 
when to get up and sit down in the service, and 
not started involuntarily at every response of the 
choir, she would have pleased Madame better ; 
but the world gave Mr. Welles credit for an eccen- 
tric rich relation visiting him as her heir, and sur- 
mise passed into rumor, rumor into belief, after 
the fashion of this world, very fast. 

But it was now Thanksgiving week ; these few 
days had given Aunt Biloxi a great many new 
ideas. She had learned not to drink from the 
finger-bowls, not to offer to help about the cook- 
ing or the sweeping, though in her secret heart 
she regarded the household as a wonder of rash 
extravagance. She had vainly suggested to Mrs. 
Welles that she ought to have a service of white 
crockery to save her French china; and as vainly 
advised her to use brown table-linen forevery day. 
Nobody wanted her precious receipt for root beer 
or horehound syrup ; doughnuts seemed to be an 
unknown viand in the household, and she would 
have explored, deplored, and restored the dread- 
ful waste in the kitchen had not the cook, a capa- 
ble Irish virago, chased her from that sacred 
precinct the first time she intruded, with audible 
threats and gestures of fatal significance. But 
deeper horrors were in store for Aunt Biloxi. The 
girls gave a little dancing party on Tuesday night, 
and instead of going to bed as she should have 
done and was expected to, she insisted on coming 
down to the parlor. 

“Why, I ain’t a speck tired, Sophiay, ’nd I like 
to see young folks hevin’ a good time.” 

Kitty, who had her own way generally, inter- 
posed. 

“Let her come; I'll look out for her,” she said 
to her mother, in pure New York French, intelli- 
gible enough to Madame, since neither had ever 
heard any other. Now Kitty was acute ; she had 
a keener apprehension of Biloxi’s character than 
the rest. She was quite tired of her old cousin’s 
staring simplicity, and ghastly frankness, and in 
her heart there lurked, too, an unacknowledged 
feeling that by some higher standard than her 
own they were all silently judged, and silently 
condemned. She knew that a glimpse of fast 
Young America would shock Aunt Biloxi to the 
core of her soul, and send her back to Vermont 
as quickly as anything could or would. §So she 
attended herself to the old lady’s toilet, draped 
her shoulders with mamma’s own thread point, 
furbished up the lace cap with fresh strings, and 
one spray of jet pinned on secretly under pretense 
of fastening a bow, coaxed the stiff old fingers 
into a pair of decent gloves, and established her 
in an easy-chair in the corner. 

‘* Because, you know, we're going to dance.” 

‘**Dance !” exclaimed the shocked old lady. 
“Dance! I thought ’twas a tea visit.” 

“ThE. dansante!” superciliously sniffed Rosa- 
line. 

‘*T don’t know as I'd oughter be here,” nervously 
muttered Aunt Biloxi. ‘‘What would Parson 
Pitcher say? He's got a dreadful sermon about 
Herodias’s darter a dancin’ off John the Bap- 
tist’s head on a charger; he don’t approve o’ 
dancin’.” : 

‘* Never mind him,” said Kitty. ‘‘ Our minister 
don’t disapprove, you’d just better believe; be- 
sides, you’ve no need to dance yourself.” 

‘**No, I haint !” was the satisfied reply. 

But though she sank into the chair silently, it 
was not for long; Kitty was the only one of the 





girls as yet in full dress, for Rosaline had only 
come in a moment in her peignoir, to ask a ques- 
tion of Kitty about certain adornments for her 
hair. Now Kitty was tsoubled with collar-bones of 
unusual prominence ; and, with a ceiiain tact that 
belonged to her, refused to display her anatomy 
to the public eye: she reasoned acutely enough 
that her youthful piquant visage and scrawny 
neck did not accord, and, moreover, that a young 
girl might adjust her own fashions to a certain 
extent, so she always appeared fluffed or folded 
up to the tips of her ear-rings in softest tulle, or 
quaint flutings of yellow lace. Aunt Biloxi saw 
nothing in her array to disturb her; but when 
Rosaline returned to the field, in a torquoise blue 
silk held together by a narrow strap, and a ruche 
of tulle on the shoulders, her gleaming neck 
and bust bare beyond the verge of decency, and 
only picked out, as it were, with a pink coral 
necklace, Aunt Biloxi shuddered in her chair. 

“* Rosy-lyne ! Rosy-lyne !” she called as loudly as 
she dared, and received a haughty glance over 
one white shoulder for answer. 

**Rosy-lyne ! step here a minnit.” 

‘“Were you speaking to me ?” drawled the in- 
solent beauty. 

“Say !” and here Aunt Biloxi raised her voice 
till a group of new-comers could not fail to hear 
her. ‘‘Say, gal! you’ve clean forgot your cape; 
you'll ketch your death o’ cold, sure as you live, 
ef you don’t put it right on; be quick, or the 
folks'll see ye ondressed.” — 

This was too much, both for Rosaline’s temper 
and the gravity of the first arrivals ; but one can- 
not indulge mirth or madness in good society. 
Rosaline’s cool, scornful smile belied the scarlet 
wave that fiooded her fair skin, and her 
friends turned their own amusement into cordial 
smiles of greeting with a dexterity in facial gym- 
nastics that did them credit. But Aunt Biloxi's 
horror rose as she beheld one young girl after an- 
other glide into the room quite as dévolleté as her 
cousin’s daughter; and who shall describe her 
shocked and disgusted soul when she beheld these 
abominably-dressed beings whirling about the 
parlors in the arms of young men, who beamed 
down upon their faces with ardent eyes, or cool 
survey of the charms they embraced. The old 
lady could not stand it. 

‘* Katy !” said she, in a tone so roused and in- 
dignant that Kitty, who stood near by, flirting 
desperately with a love of a young man from a 
bank, turned at once. 

‘Katy! I’m a-going to bed. I can’t stan’ it! 
My folks to home is decent folks, and I never see 
sech works before. To go round ondressed is 
enough to make a cat red in the face ; but when 
it comes to everybody huggin’——” 

Speech failed her here. Kitty choked herself 
with her lace handkerchief, and piloted Aunt 
Biloxi through the crush to the door, and that 
injured old lady went to bed thoroughly ashamed 
of the scene she had witnessed, fully convinced 
that New York was Sodom and Gomorrah com- 
bined, and determined to leave it the very day 
aiter Thanksgiving. 

Such a thing it is to look at matters from differ- 
ent standpoints. The mode of to-day to those 
young girls was the fashion of sin and Satan to 
Aunt Biloxi. I wonder if the angels grieve most 
over our acts or our judgments ? 

But next morning Biloxi wrote a letter to Miss 
Polly Blinn, and freed her mind. All she ever 
said to Kitty was: 

‘‘I’m dreadful glad there’s one decent gal in 
this house, ’nd thet’s you, Katy.” 

Nor did Kitty tell her that, when she had gone 
to bed, her own performances in waltz and Ger- 
man lasted till that cold November dawn lit the 
departing guests homeward ; for the Welles girls’ 
‘set ” was of the fastest kind. 

Thanksgiving Day passed off tolerably well as 
to the dinner ; it was a strictly family dinner, no 
other relative gracing it but Aunt Biloxi; and 
though nobody could persuade her to taste Ro- 
man punch, or put a glass of wine to her lips, she 
recognized the familiar turkey and feasted on it 
with a certain homesick satisfaction ; though her 
soul longed for a bit of pumpkin or dried-apple 
pie, smacking of allspice and molasses, and she 
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would have given all the chicken salad and 
Strasbourg paté on the table for one good dish 
of boiled onions. 

It had happened during her stay in New York 
that frequently after the late dinner a certain Mr. 
Glover, a friend of Jay Welles’s, had dropped in 
to spend the evening. He was avery rich and a 
very lonely man; the sweet young wife who had 
left her country home in New Hautpshire to share 
his early struggles had dropped into her grave be- 
fore one gleam of success illuminated his life, and 
left him not only widowed but childless. He sealed 
up his sorrow, for there was no sympathy about 
him, and plunged deeply into business. The good 
fortune he had wooed so long came to him now 
when he was careless about it; he made money 
faster than any of his companions in business, 
and he laid it up to beget mofe; for he spent 
nothing except for daily necessities. But under 
years of this overlaying his heart still beat, if 
feebly, and Aunt Biloxi’s quaint, homely ways, 
her sweet old face, had come to him like a mes- 
sage from the past. Such his Susan might have 
been had she lived so long, thought the deluded 
man, not at all recognizing the probability that 
Susan would by this time have been another Mrs. 
Welles, with a splendid house and a fashionable 
family : the wild-flower that is transplanted to a 
greenhouse either dies or turns double. 

Evening after evening Mr. Glover watched the 
dear old lady, and thought, after the fashion of 
Tim Linkinwater, what a comfortable couple she 
and he would make, and resolved at last to ask 
her own opinion on the matter. 

It was Mr. Welles’s custom to have a certain cir- 
cle of his own friends and compeers in business 
come to his house on Thanksgiving night for cards 
and a hot supper, and among them came Mr. 
Glover. Aunt Biloxi had long since made her 
f. * »rotest against cards, declaring them to be, 
orma »  , ri dea 
according to 1 oTson Pitcher, implements of the 
devil,” but as Jay omy said “ Pshaw !” and the 
girls tittered, while Madame went tre--~*"* 


i i awuyliny On 
with her bésio~~- sy iss 
_«c, She had ceased her testimony, 


and to-night occupied herself exploring a splendid 
volume of photographs, with Mr. Glover beside 
her. 

Pretty soon they came to a series of White 
Mountain views, and in recognizing the peak 
that towered above his birthplace, Mr. Glover be- 
gan to talk of the past. He told Aunt Biloxi 
about his childhood ; the old barn, haunted with 
bats and swallows, where he hunted hens’ nests 
and fed the cow; the red schoolhouse where he 
learned by the hardest, till Susy Blackman helped 
him do his ‘sums ;” and the huckleberry lot where 
they two picked into the same pail. Gradually 
he grew pathetic; he told her all about their 
young love, their strife for life, their two rooms in 
a city block ; and how Susy faded from his very 
arms, and her place knew her no more. Deep 
feeling is always contagious, and great tears fell 
out of Aunt Biloxi’s eyes at Mr. Glover's simple 
story, his sad voice, his tremulous lips; but alas 
for the conclusion ! When he wound up by asking 
her to come into Susan’s place, and be his friend 
and companion for the few years left, the old lady 
reddened with generous indignation. 

“Why, what be you a thinkin’ about 2” she said. 
“Two old creturs like you an’ me, well on to 
seventy years, talkin’ of marridge anyhow! Much 
the less when them two we'd oughter hev hed 
lie cold an’ dead some ’eres. For my Sherman 
Spicer was swep’ away in Kennebec river forty- 
five years ago, an’ no man knoweth the place of 
his sepulcher unto this day, as Scripter says; 
and I think of him the hull endurin’ time, for his 
pictur hangs afore my eyes to home, and I hear 
his voice as nateral, oftentimes a sayin’ ‘ Goodbye, 
Loxy,’ jest as ‘twas the day he set off to the lum- 
berin’ job. He haint never ben real dead to me 
yet, and I expect he never will be in this world, 
nor no more will your Susy to you, and it would 
be a sort o’ play-actin’ anyhow for us old creaturs 
to start out in life jest as though we was young 
chickens. Why, it does seem clear redicalous, 
now don’t it !” 

The man of millions shrunk in his chair: the 
speck of honest soul left within him owned her 
right; yet he knew that there was not a fresh 
young girl in all New York who would not have 
jumped at the chance to marry Sam Glover the 
millionaire, and to be refused, and refused with a 
sense that his offer was ludicrous, by a poor old 
maid from Vermont was a drop of intense bitter- 
ness for him to swallow. 

But Aunt Biloxi had taken him on the common 
ground of common sense; she did not want his 
gmoney any more than she wanted him; could 


Sherman Spicer have been raised from the dead, a 
shabby old pauper, the chances are whether that 
same common sense would not also have set him 
aside ; it was to his young and devoted image her 
heart adhered, having in it that immortal germ of 
love that time does never wither nor seasons age 
—as long as it is imaginative! When the Lady of 
Shalott looked from the dream in the mirror to 
the reality by the river, her web broke and her 
heart, too ; but Aunt Biloxi’s Lancelot was ‘‘ good 
dead,” as I heard a German girl once say, and 
consequently lived yet. 

I said Mr. Glover shrunk in his chair, and so he 
did. Miss Biloxi’s voice roused him ; she was go- 
ing on with her reasons, pro and con, as calmly as 
if she were buying a hank of yarn: ‘ Besides, I 
couldn't never live down here to York no way. 
It’s like the edge o’ the pit for certain. Card 
playin’, dancin’, drinkin’”—and here she glared at 
the big punch-bowl in the corner with scornful 
eyes—“‘ folks dressed ondecent and actin’ aecord- 
in’. They'd better escape to the mountains quick, 
for there'll be fire and brimstone to jedge ’em 
afore long; and I'd lay two coppers there ain't 
more’n ten righteous folks in the hull city. Do 
you reelly think there be ?” 

A queer smile curled Mr. Glover's lips. ‘‘ Per- 
haps so, but supper is ready,” and, glad to change 
the subject, he led Miss Biloxi into the dining- 
room. 

** The lands sakes !” burst from her astonished 
lips, ‘‘do ye hev two dinners Thanksgivin’ Day 
down to York ?” 

The table smoked with a hot supper—oysters, 
game, entrées, one after another, steamed about 
the gorgeous basket of hothouse flowers that an 
alabaster Flora held in the middle of the table, 
and clusters of tinted glasses, Bohemian finger- 
cups like monstrous tulip blossoms, glittering sil- 
ver, gay bouquets at the ladies’ ; 
her eyes to their widest extent. 


Hardlv ~-- . - 
_ were they seated, before (to use her own 


expression) she ‘“‘ spoke in meetin’.” 

** Why, Jaazaniah ! Jaazaniah Welles! dew you 
expect folks is goin’ to eat all these vittles this 
time o’ night after Thanksgivin’ dinner? It does 
beat all !” 

If looks could kill, innocent Aunt Biloxi would 
have fallen dead in her chair directly. Nobody 
present had ever known Mr. Welles by any name 
but Jay, for early in life he had the worldly wis- 
dom to lay aside the extra syllables ; and his wife 
and daughters even had never heard the obnox- 
ious style before Aunt Biloxi came to them. 
There was a moment's dead silence, and then a 
sudden rush and hurry of talk; it might have 
been hoped that this was the last of it, but, alas! 
the very next time poor Mr. Welles put his luck- 
less head into that masculine bear-garden, the 
Stock Exchange, shouts of “ Jaazaniah! Jaaza- 
niah !” greeted him from every side ; his hat was 
knocked off and hustled fearfully, with the cries 
of ‘‘ Jay, Jaa, Jaaz, Jaaza,” and so on, till every 
syllable rattled on his ears, and he swore at Biloxi 
in his heart of hearts, though he had the worldly 
wisdom to laugh.with the laughers for all his bit- 
terness. 

But all this happened after Aunt Biloxi left 
New York, as she did next day at noon, having 
exchanged friendly good-byes with Mr. Glover 
that same evening, and consoled him with the re- 
mark adapted to his own calm and smiling aspect : 
“Well, I knew ye’d think better on’t after a little, 
and it’s better before’n after, a good sight.” 

An axiom recommendable to the world.at large 
as well as Mr. Glover, who thereafter thought no 
more of his last experiment, except that the good 
old lady was astonished to receive by express a 
few weeks after a handsome black silk, and a 
beautiful shawl, which had been, though Biloxi 
did not know it, poor Susan's only piece of finery, 
inherited from her grandmother at that, and gen- 
uine camel's hair, modest as it looked. 

It would have rewarded Mr. Glover to have 
heard Aunt Biloxi relate to gaping audiences the 
wonders and splendors of New York ; its manners, 
customs, and want of morals ; its ways and works, 
from carpet sweepers and imported pies up to 
Barnum’s Museum and the dry goods shops, but 
never a whisper of the offer of marriage, or evena 
hint that the great city held an admirer of her 
own. When Jeduthun insisted on knowing where 
her new dress and shawl came from, she did feel 
it necessary to say that she ‘‘ guessed ” they came 
from a good friend, but her lips were sealed as to 
his name ; she only divulged in an apologetic and 
half-hearted way, ‘‘I do suppose I might ha’ got 
married down to York, Jeduthun, ef I'd had a 
mind to.” 
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‘“ What dum nonsense !” was the incredulous re- 
ply ; and, triumphing over the strong feminine 
temptation to resent his unbelief and declare the 
truth, Aunt Biloxi held her tongue. 

‘Well! you've had experience,” snapped Miss 
Polly Blinn ; “ an’ Master Higgins used ter allers 
say, ‘Hx-perience doth teach; but I don’t see as 
you've so much as larnt how to tie your bonnet 
on straight. But it takes all sorts o’ folks to 
mae a world, ‘nd I'm dredful glad I ain’t one on 
em ! 

“So be I,” piped Aunt Biloxi; the only sharp 
thing she ever was known to say. 

But be it reeorded in her favor that Aunt Biloxi 
wis grateful. Rarest of all virtues is gratitude, 
and one that nature does not own as her off- 
spring; it is a gift of God, and as such it worked 
mightily in her heart. She felt deeply obliged to 
Jaazaniah for what she held to be his great good- 
ness in entertaining her, also for her new velvet 
bonnet ; and Madame had at last actually be- 
stowed on her the remodeled purple silk, and a 
set of frills to wear with it. Diamonds were 
never appreciated more kindly or accepted with 
truer thanks, and Biloxi determined in her own 
mind to sell Jaazaniah the wood at least on her 
‘‘Orleens lands,” if he asked heragain. Of course 
she had to fight it out with Jeduthun, but she got 
the better of him, with Squire Simmons’s help, 
and wrote this letter to Jay Welles in answer to 
his second and higher offer : 


“ Dear Jaazaniah : ~~ emeeeee " 

“I’ve made up my mind to let you hev the Wood off them 

Orleens lands at the munney you say. I only want you 

should, supposing you make a Power of munney, let Katy 

hav a new dress out on’t, for I see she wears more clothes 

than the rest, and she was extry good to me too. I thank 

you kindly for all the trubble you took to plese me. I send 

kind regards to all your folks and remane, 
“wy or 
Yours to cuunmand, 
“Brroxr WELLS.” 

And this was the end of Aunt Biloxi’s last ex- 

perience, for she lived and died in Newtown in all 

decency and respect, and the profile of Sherman 
Spicer still hangs on her bedroom wall. 








ABOUT TREES. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


HERE is no object in nature finer or more 

human than a tree. Trees appear almost 
like friends. They wear familiar faces, extend 
you a welcome, and seem to stretch out their 
hands in tender salutation. ‘It was a beautiful 
thought,” says Ruskin, ‘‘when God thought of 
making a tree.” What benisons belong to a ven- 
erable oak or elm whose history and loving com- 
panionship overlap the remotest bounds of our 
memory! We look upon it as in some sense a 
part of our existence, by tender ties which 
words fail fitly to express. The loss of a favorite 
old tree is well nigh irreparable. If your house 
burns down it can be rebuilt in better style. If a 
storm or freshet work havoc with your grounds 
and fences, they may be restored. But no 
alchemist can give you back your patriarchal elm 
when the wind or the axe has done its fatal 
work. 

Alexander Smith says: ‘‘I do not wonder that 
great earls value their trees, and never, save in 
direst extremity, lift upon them the axe. Ancient 
descent and glory are made audible in the grand 
murmur of immemorial woods. There are forests 
in England whose leafy noises may be shaped 
into Agincourt and the names of the battle-fields,of 
the Roses ; oaks that dropped their acorns in the 
year that Henry VIII. held his Field of the Cloth 
of Gold; and beeches that gave shelter to the 
deer when Shakespeare was a boy. ... A 
great English tree, the rings of a century in its 
boll, is one of the noblest of natural objects ; and 
it touches the imagination no less than the eye, 
for it grows out of tradition and a past order of 
things, and is pathetic with the suggestions of 
dead generations. Trees waving a colony of rooks 
in the wind to-day are older than historic lives. 
Trees are your best antiques. There are cedars 
on Lebanon which the axes of Solomon spared, 
they say, when he was busy with his Temple; 
there are olives on Olivet that might have rustled 
in the eags of the Master and the Twelve; there 
are oaks in Sherwood which have tingled to the 
horn of Robin Hood, and have listened to Maid 
Marian’s laugh. Think of an existing Syrian 
cedar which is nearly as old as history, which was 
middle-aged before the wolf suckled Romulus ; 
think of an existing English elm in whose 
branches the heron was reared which the hawks 
of Saxon Harold killed! If you are a notable, 
and wish to be remembered, better plant a tree 
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than build a city or strike a medal—it will outlast 
both !” 

Though the race of Dryads and Hamadryads 
has passed, the feeling which begat them and 
evoked their worship stands in need still of con- 
secration and incense. It is, however, one of the 
keen perplexities of sensitive minds to notice the 
slight respect it commands. Almost everywhere 
the leafy temples of those nymphs (with such 
noble exceptions ‘as a brief parenthesis may ad- 
mit), have fallen into contempt from the practical 
Philistinism of the farm,.and are too often made 
to bite the dust before the remorseless axe. 

I am sorely vexed, in my frequent country wan- 
derings, to see so many fair knolis, once grace- 
fully wooded, now despoiled and made barren ; 
and miss each year some border row, or separate 
group or tree, which passed away without crime 
or cause, and, besides the loss to every cultivated 
eye, inflicting irreparable hurt to the farm and its 
owner. 

Who would imagine a householder could be in- 
duced to slaughter a row of a dozen or more fine 
trees, directly in front of his door, and yet far 
enough off to make a suitable and graceful shade ? 
Come with me, and I will show you where it has 
been done. I can go also to a long, curving knoll, 
which once formed a pretty border and back- 
ground to a residence, with its multiplied, umbra- 
geous elms, now shorn to a mere sand-heap. A 
thousand times the value of the trees for wood— 
for which purpose they were used—could not 
compensate for the loss of their living helpfulness 
and beauty. But these instances of infatuation 
can be reported from every quarter, and there is 
no law, or writ de lunatico inquirendo that can 
intervene to prevent them. 

The truth seems pitiable and pathetic that the 
beauty of all our landscape stands at the mercy of 
a multitude of separate owners, many of whom— 
most of whom, perhaps—have no sense of the 
precious trust which the absence of law still con- 
fides to them. One would think that the pictur- 
Bsque view from one’s window might come to 
command its true and sacred measure of respect. 
I feel, at least, that my eyes hold a title-deed that 
fntedates and should control the parchments 
which merely convey the soil; but I find they do 
hot, and that this charming view and that, from 
different partsof my yard—which have wooed the 
artist.with his brush—may be taken from me to- 
morrow and hopelessly ruined. The freedom of 
license would here seem to be protected at the 
cost of the freedom of right; and it is evident 
that we must go to the effete monarchies of the 
Old World to observe how they do one thing, at 
least, better than it is done by the Republic. 

I can see no reason higher than the argument 
based on the supposed theory and temperament 
of our democratic institutions why we might not 
properly ask for a forest-guard. There is surely 
enough need of it. But both intelligence and 
feeling are required in its exercise, and there 
might be danger that these qualities are still in 
too much scarcity. If we should depend on the 
average farmer or country resident to fill the of- 
fice—that most superabundant individual who 
considers the largest number of dollars he can 
wrest from his land each year the test and end of 
true living—our custody would surely come to 
naught. With such protection it might naturally 
be asked : Quis custodict ipsos custodes ? 

But the plea we make for the utmost possible 
preservation of trees (having reference more espe- 
cially to those outside of the woodland) is not 
simply a sentimental one. Even here it rests on 
as substantial grounds as the argument for corn or 
wheat. It has been shown by close observation 
and experiment that their actual worth for shade, 
the economy they play in the distribution of 
moisture and their power to promote an elec- 
trical equilibrium, their effect upon climate 
and the close connection between them and the 
amount of the waterfall or the severity of drought, 
should be sufficient to make us pause before in- 
flicting the doom that so many owners are now in a 
sympathetic conspiracy to pronounce. But as 
those things are not quite so obvions and impres- 
sive as is the small but quick return of destruction 
and spoliation, they require the more frequent 
iteration and enforcement. 

It is said that a river of Spain, once navigable 
to a considerable distance, now empties into the 
sea—since its valley and watershed have been 
shorn of their immense forests—over shoals and 
pebbles. The rainless countries are treeless ; and 
where they have been wooded by artificial plant- 
ing their aridity ceases and rains prevail. This is 
true, not only on the Nile, if we are not at fault, 





but also in the dry regions of our own continent. 
So, where beauty does not speak, perhaps the 
blessing of rain and the benediction of growth 
and fertility may. 

We should not like to have our meaning and in- 
tention construed too far. Trees may, and must 
be destroyed—and there are trees to be found 
every year that can well enough be spared, if they 
are judiciously chosen. But the isolated ones 
along fences, and in the middle of pastures, and 
the parky clumps that peer forth from so many 
picturesque eminences and slopes (which are 
the ones that suffer most from the current vandal 
ism) should rarely be cut. Where they must be, 
we ask that new, and large ones alwaysif possible, 
be set near or on the places made bald and vacant. 

We must commend the laws which prevail in 
some of the Western States that offer bounties for 
tree-planting ; and we have to thank the framers 
of our New York road-law, which gives an abate- 
ment of tax to those who plant trees by the road- 
side. For, there is not likely to be too much 
stimulus in this direction, or too great publicity 
of the measure. We wish the country papers 
would more generally announce it, and that the 
overseers would make a special reference to its 
provisions in their call for work on the road. 

If there ever is a moment when we think well 
of the rule of Napoleon III., or of the methods 
of Bismarck, it is when we see the epidemic on- 
slaught on our choicest trees. The great Napo- 
leon turned his stupendous road over the Alps 
out of its proper way to save a notable tree; and 
never was a more graceful homage set to the 
credit of amonarch. A later, but a literary, sov- 
ereign in France—M. Henri Taine—was so affect- 
ed by the foresight of the English founders of 
Oxford, in their utilization of trees, as to ask: 
“Can human art produce anything so beautiful 
as a group of perfect trees three hundred years 
old ?” 

These are days to walk or loiter with Lowell 
‘“under the willows,” and drink in his subtle 
fancies and suggestions ; but the reader, we trust, 
knows how to find both the quoted and the real 
thing without our poor help. 

Is it a wonder that something like affection 
grows within the human heart for an ancient 
tree? What vicissitudes mark its life, almost 
tender with suggestion. Trees are the Methu- 
selahs of nature. The famous Etna chestnut 
is a thousand years old. There is a cypress-tree 
in Mexico, over forty feet in diameter, whose 
zones record nearly three thousand years. The 
Baobad trees of the Green Cape are full four 
thousand years old. The great Dragon tree at 
Orotava, in Teneriffe (recently said to be dying), 
is supposed to be five thousand years old—a life 
that runs parallel to almost the entire period of 
human chronology. 








AN OLD MAID. 
By Matric E. Hoxipen. 

HAT term “Old Maid” demands a blush. 
When it shall be a reproach for green apples 
to ripen, for buds to bloom, and crude May days 
to orb into midsummer beauty, then shall the 
days draw nigh when it shall be said that maturity 
detracts from woman’s charm. There are acid na- 
tures that would not sweeten in a green-house ; 
but would the accident of marriage alter the law 
of nature? Would not the fret and fume of wed- 
ded life create yet more vinegar, bring into relief 
sharper angles, and weary us with still more tune- 
less discords ? And if we yield it to be no disgrace 
for the abstract woman to grow old, is it any more 
so for one who, in the chances of this busy world, 

finds herself unmated ? 

There are few women who have not had the op- 
portunity to marry if they would. Did you ever 
eount the number of those who would be unmar- 
ried if they could? And yet I have met women 
who spent their days repining at the burden of a 
yoke that galled, and whose lips have curled with 
laughter at some jest about old maids, and who 
would shudder at thought of their own darling 
girls doomed to lives of single blessedness. 

All glory to the woman independent enough to 
bear the stigma of ‘‘Old Maid” rather than link 
her life to a dolt, and tender reverence to the wo- 
man who remains faithful to a grave, and plants 
no flower of second love to bloom above it. 

It is well for ‘‘Mary” while youth dashes her 
cheek with crimson, and lights her eye with joy’s 
evanescent flame—while “father” is prosperous, 
and the roof tree firm above her head. Life has 
no greater burden than the trimming of a bonnet, 
or the selection of a ribbon. Friends are thick 





about her as chattering swallows about the old 
barn when the first dreamy spring days come— 
and the years stretch before her eager feet in 
vistas of unbroken sunshine. But like one, who, 
walking through a forest, fails to gather sticks, 
until upon the verge of desert meadows, behold! 
there is nothing left but broken twigs, ‘‘ Mary” 
awakes one day to the fact that girlhood has de- 
parted, younger sisters are settled, school friends 
are matronly mothers, and the family record 
points away back into the mists of antiquity to 
date her birth. Shall she snatch her ‘ crooked 
stick” at Jast and hobble on her life path? Shall 
she bargain herself away for the rare felicity of 
yet more buttons to sew, a double stock of ragged 
hose to darn, and a man to carry her helplessly 
along a road she may walk royally all alone if 
God has placed a higher aim in her soul than 
clinging like a parasite? Being a brave, sensible 
woman, ‘‘ Mary” passes by the “last chance,” 
and emerges alone froin the songful woods into 
the companionless desert. Fathers, however dot- 
ing, cannot live always, earthly mothers are per- 
ishable, and the stoutest roof trees crumble away. 
One by one they are taken from her, while the 
world wonders ‘* What will become of Mary nov ?” 

Brothers Bob, and Ned, and Harry roll up their 
sleeves aud go to work. Sisters Emma and Kate 
peer at the unmatched out of their brimming 
nests, and chirp mild rebuke that she should so 
wreck herself. Their children grow up full of 
boisterous love for the pleasant-faced auntie who 
flits through their home, earning her way all 
along, rocking cradles, darning socks and washing 
dishes. If Johnny takes the small-pox, Aunt 
Mary tends him—when the baby dies Aunt Mary 
folds white buds in its listless hands and drops 
the last tear on its dreaming face. When the girls 
are married Aunt Mary gives the finishing pat to 
the bridal fixings, and is the mother’s rival in the 
bride’s fond love. She merges her identity in the 
lives of those who love her and whom she lives 
for. Patiently she plods on her uneventful years, 
finding her religion in each day’s duty well per- 
formed—her rights in just the place God has 
put her--easing other’s burdens, dusting parlors, 
sweeping rooms or making beds; with brave 
heart accepting each small footstep of her way, 
unquestioning. Sheis ‘‘ Aunt Mary” to everybody. 
Her conventional name, which used in other days 
to flutter many a broadcloth breast, is forgotten. 
The butcher greets her with a bluff ‘‘ good morn- 
ing, Auntie,” and all the neighbors’ children run 
to her with many needs. There is a bunch of 
violets upstairs, pressed within the pages of an old 
love poem, a packet of letters tied with a faded 
bit of blue. Over these, sometimes, when the day 
is done, and the cold moon floods the world with 
shimmering silver, she bends her patient head 
and dreams of the ‘‘might have been” of her 
earthly life—not repiningly—for when her vigil is 
ended, and the wan rose of her girlhood’s romance 
faded from her cheek, she goes cheerily about her 
work again, and none but God's tender angels 
note the grave within that homely heart, kept 
dewy green through all the dusty years, with the 
**Old Maid’s” tear drops. 

Bridget is sick, and the kitchen without a pilot. 
Downs goes ‘Aunt Mary” into the mysterious 
realm, and custards, tarts and flaky cakes develop 
beneath her hand as by the wave of a fairy wand, 
The children marry and rear other children ; into 
their families she carries her failing step and 
whitening head perhaps; or maybe she is pen- 
sioned, and lives quietly in humble lodgings— 
waiting. She has long since become nobody to 
the world. Red lips smile at her whimsicalities— 
manly (?) lips speak lightly of her as the *“‘ Old 
Maid” relative. When her black alpaca dress ap- 
pears at the feast, her place is patronizingly 
yielded her for the sake of kinship and past ser- 
vices, but the waiters serve her last, and the car- 
vers give her the end bits. When the wee children 
creep to her arms, and the eyes—blue, black, brown 
and gray eyes—are lifted to her calm face as infant 
cherubs gazing at the Madonna’s loveliness, the 
grown folks say, haif apologetically, to fashionax 
ble callers, ‘‘ We are all so fond of Aunt Mary, she 
has lived with us so many years”—and then, 
dropping the voice as though speaking of fault or 
foible—‘“‘ Unmarried, you know!” Yet of the 


“many whom she has watched and tended, there be 


those who revere her for her noble worth, and in 
after years, when she is gone away from them all, 
will speak her name as devotees tell their beaded 
saints, owning to her gentle influence is due the 
sweetness of their life’s fruition. She always has 
a word of sympathy for them all, those noisy 
youth coming up so rudely about her. When 
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romping Will breaksa pitcher ‘‘ Aunt Mary” bears 
the brunt of the disaster; when romantic Cor- 
nelia decides to elope with the grocer ‘ Aunt 
Mary” counsels wisely, and the idea is abandoned. 
She may scold, now and then, her voice may grow 
shrill, and her temper variable as the years go by, 
but what of that? Doesn’t mother do the same ? 
And was there ever a greater shrew than married 
Aunt Aurelia? She distresses our more modern 
sense of propriety with a thousand odd ways, 
but eccentricity is but the homely rind, within 
lies the golden fruit. Like a battery without the 
force of electric power, perhaps she passes days 
in our midst grim, unresponsive, but let disaster 
overtake us, or sickness lay us aside, whose hand 
so soft, whose sympathy so ready as hers ? 

At last, one day, we gather round her dying bed. 
Faded and careworn, devoid of comeliness, she 
lies before us. Feebly her fingers grope for the 
touch of our hand. The lips that have been un- 
kissed by earthly love thrill to the embrace of the 
“Heavenly bridegroom.” The eyes that have 
never mirrored themselves in the affection of any 
but others’ children kindle with a joy we never 
imagined in their gentle depths, With a prayer 
on her pale lips for owr welfare, with a backward 
glance of abiding love for us, who so often have 
snubbed and abused her, she slips from us into 
the gloom, and the shadows veil her from our 
sight forever. What shining bands come down to 
greet her, what radiant crown is given, and what 
sweet surprise of peace is hers, we cannot tell. 
But this we know, that dear, queer, unselfish 
“Old Maid” Aunt Mary shall take precedence 
there over many who scorned her here. 

For God jis no respecter of persons, and ‘‘they 
who know my will and do i” shall shine yonder, 
when the fair and the witty and the honored are 
forgotten. 








THE CHURCH HORSE. 
BY EDITH D. SUMNER. 


-: LL! Miss Gates, how are you this sum- 
mer? Any better health than you were 
in last spring ?” 

‘‘T fear not, Ellayand I am quite discouraged ; 
the doctor says I need more fresh air, but I can- 
not afford to take a drive, and although many of 
my acquaintances who keep carriages are very 
kind in their inquiries after me, none of them, as 
yet, have offered me the use of one.” 

‘““And are they all church members ?” asked 
Ella Pendleton. 

“Yes, and excellent people, without doubt; it 
probably does not occur to them,” replied Miss 
Gates. 

** Not occur to them! Why they know you are 
very unwell, and a drive would do you good. It 
is a mystery, Miss Gates. I called yesterday to 
see Mrs. Hendricks, my former Sunday school 
teacher. She is obliged to stitch away very 
closely, and has a lame foot. Oh! how I did long 
for a horse, to give her a little cheery sunshine. 
One of the deacons stopped at the door in a 
buggy, as if a few words of sympathy were worth 
half as much as the one deed she needed. For 
my part, I think every parish ought to keep a 
church horse for its sick and poor.” 

“It would be a better arrangement, to my 
mind, if the Joneses, Melroe’s, Southincks, and 
others who own any number of horses and car- 
riages, would devote them in part to the use of 
their poorer fellow-disciples.” 

“Tt is a mystery, I say again, Miss Gates. 
There comes Lucy Pringle down the street now— 
and two empty seats in her carriage, and she such 
asaint! I don’t say that, Miss Gates, in ridicule. 
I think she is really a devoted Christian, but it is 
so strange she never shows it in this way.” 

About a year after this conversation occurred, 
a new family moved into the town of N——. It 
consisted of Mr. Dunner, a bank officer; Miss 
Dunner, a maiden lady, and Miss Alice Swords, 
their niece. They were persons in comfortable 
circumstances, but far from rich. Miss Swords 
set up a one-horse phaeton, for her health, she 
said ; for, although not sick, the physicians said 
she would be if she didn’t keep out of doors. 
She attended the same church with Miss Gates 
and Ella Pendleton, and soon applied for a Sun- 
day school class. A new one was just forming of 
older pupils—the “adult class,” it was styled—and 
Miss 8. seemed especially sent to take it. It con- 
sisted of six young women; two of them were 
seamstresses, one was a store girl; the other three 
lived at home, but were persons of slender means 
and many cares. Miss Alice soon called on them 
all, using the phaeton ; and, to their surprise and 





joy, she said, ‘‘I want to take each of you to 
drive with me sometimes, in turn. Of course, I 
cannot call very often for any one, as I must share 
the drives with my personal friends, look after the 
sick, and so on.” 

It was not long before Miss Gates was brought 
to her notice, and very soon invited to take the 
longed-for airing. ‘‘ Six blessed drives have I had 
this summer from that angel of mercy, Miss Alice 
Swords,” said Miss Gates, ‘‘and to her I owe my 
jmproved health.” 

‘*T declare, one might believe horses get to 
heaven, to see the good Miss Alice’s horse does,” 
said one of her scholars. And it really seemed so. 
Many was the tired body plodding home from 
work that was ‘picked up” and treated to a 
turn. And untold was the joy that beast brought 
to homes in the town of N—. 

‘The church horse Miss Gates and I used to 
talk about has really come,” said Ella Pendleton. 











SAVONAROLA. 
By E. P. Davis. 


NE turns with almost a shudder from the 

contemplation of the tranquil, loving labor 
which marked the life of Il Beato to the stormy 
career and tragical end of that great-souled, zeal- 
ous and holy man, Savonarola. Born nearly 
eighty years after the former, he commenced his 
duties as preacher, then Prior, of San Marco, 
within the same year in which Luther was born. 
It is related of the great reformer that, while on 
his way to the Diet of Worms he encountered a 
priest who had carefully preserved a portrait of 
Savonarola. This same priest, a zealous servant 
of the church, perceived a sufficient resemblance 
between the Italian martyr and the German re- 
former to draw the attention of the latter to the 
picture. One day, when the two were in conver- 
sation, he suddenly produced the portrait, and 
with a pointed word of warning held it before the 
eyes of Luther. But the latter declared that the 
lesson taught by it was one of courage rather 
than fear, and in the year 1523 he published some 
of Savonarola’s expositions of the Psaims ; and so 
it came that, as the writings of the monk were 
spread through Germany, many friends of the 
Reformation called him the ‘‘ Luther of Italy.” 
Luther himself was wont to class him with those 
martyrs of the Reformation, Jerome of Prague 
and John of Huss. 

Savonarola was born at Ferrara in Sept., 1452. 
He was of noble family, and for his early instruc- 
tion was chiefly indebted to his grandfather, 
Michele, a physician of great celebrity, who was 
attached to the court of the Duke of Ferrara. 

Michele was a man of vast erudition, and a 
contemplative and speculative philosopher, who, 
though dying soon after Savonarola reached the 
age of ten, still lived long enough to impress 
upon the boy’s mind something of his own tem- 
perament. Added to this, there was in the youth 
so much of firm resolution and quiet endurance 
that he seemed able to resist all temptations from 
without or within ; but with a conscientiousness 
which he seems to have cultivated until it became 
almost a morbid sentiment, he became impressed 
with the idea that only in monastic seclusion 
could he escape the exceeding wickedness of the 
corrupt age in which he was living. He accord- 
ingly chose the order of St. Dominic, and some- 
time between the ages of twenty and twenty-two 
assumed the vows and dress of a Dominican. In 
the arts, sciences and philosophy the Dominicans 
excelled all other orders of monkhood, and in 
Savonarola were equally united religious enthusi- 
asm and strong intellectual tastes. But how to 
break the news of his resolution to an indulgent 
but worldly parent, he knew not ; so, after many 
struggles, he secretly left his father’s house and 
took refuge in a monastery at Bologna, whence he 
wrote a touching letter of mingled tender regret 
for the severance of his earthly relations to his 
home, while he drew a touching picture of his 
aspirations for a higher and holier life. There is 
a kind of fascination in the biographies of this 
wonderful monk as we trace his life through its 
various phases and experiences. 

His sore disappointment and bitter shame when 
he found that monastic life was not always a 
holy, but on the contrary, often a most corrupt 
and evil thing! His wanderings through Lom- 
bardy ; his preaching and first failure at San 
Lorenzo ; his subsequent call to become Prior of 
San Marco; and then his long years of warfare 
with temporal and spiritual foes, until we see him 
in the last terrible act of that drama, which gave 
him a martyr’s crown and shed eternal infamy 





upon the Church and State decreeing it. In 1487, 
he was called by the famous Lorenzo de Medici 
to Florence, to San Marco. Within a year after 
his entrance into this convent, he began his series 
of sermons in the convent-garden—sermons which 
spread his fame rapidly as both prophet and 
preacher. His audience, at first a group who 
used to stand near him under a shrubbery of 
Damascus roses, grew in weight and numbers, 
till through his fervid and unsparing denunci- 
ation of a sinful world and corrupt church he 
shook the very walls of Rome, and made the Pope 
himself tremble. Toa calm reviewer of Savonar- 
ola’s mental condition at this period of his life, it 
appears almost certain that his unbroken labors 
of mind and body must have weakened his balance 
power. No sooner was he installed as Prior of 
San Marco than he seemed impelled to acts which 
gained for him bitter foes, without aiding him in 
his one great object of life, the reformation of his 
beloved church. He made open war upon Loren- 
zo the Magnificent, whose despotic rule, he wisely 
felt, was detrimental to Florence. He openly 
denounced the sins of the Pope and thé people, 
and proclaimed himself a prophet as well as re- 
former. What a strange interview, at the last, 
that between the great de Medici upon his death- 
bed and the conscientious but uncompromising 
prior! The prince, professing to be at peace with 
all mankind, and ready for the great change, re- 
fused certain demands made upon him by Savon- 
arola, for the restitution of property to those who 
had been wronged in years gone by. And so the 
great man departed this life without the comfort 
of the last offices of the church, while the inflexible 
monk returned in silent sternness to the shades 
of San Marco. 

At one time, so great was the influence of Sav- 
onarola, and so strong his denunciations of all 
forms of social sins, that from time to time there 
was collected on the great square, all books of 
light literature, objects of art which were consid- 
ered demoralizing, mirrors, chess, dice, jewels, 
cosmetics, and even musical instruments, and all 
these were publicly burned, midst psalm singing 
and grave exhortations of priest and monk. But 
the hour was fast coming when these bonfires 
were to give place to a funeral pile, whose light 
was reflected over all the Christian world. 

As Savonarola grew in power in Florence, whose 
republican government he strove to reinstate, and 
as his influence in the Church incfeased, the Pope 
grew fearful of his popularity and a life so holy 
that it was a daily condemnation of his own. 
Still, so desirous was he of propitiating the prior, 
that he sent Ludovico to San Marco with certain 
overtures, offering him among other things a 
cardinal’s hat. ‘‘Tell the Pope,” was his reply 
from the pulpit, ‘‘ Tell the Pope I will wear but 
one red hat, and that one at my martyrdom, col- 
ored with my blood.” 

And so one follows this earnest though often mis- 
guided servant of God from one scene of conflict 
to another—through the proposed “ordeal by 
fire,” that he might prove his divinely appointed 
mission as prophet and priest—till the year 1498, 
in which he sealed his faith by his blood. 

His enemies had on their side a strong ally in 
the person of the Pope, who secretly plotted for 
the destruction of the man who thus defied him. 
After fearful tortures of the Inquisition (under 
which his heroic resolution more than once gave 
way), wounded and weary, he, with two others, 
were brought before the signory to receive their 
sentence of death. While Savonarola was being 
stripped of his priestly robes he was silent and 
abstracted, like one who had already finished the 
work of his Masfer, but when the bishop said, ‘I 
separate thee from the church militant and the 
church triumphant,” the old undaunted spirit 
once more asserted its sway, as Savonarola ex- 
claimed, in a loud, clear tone, ‘‘ From the church 
militant, but not from the church triumphant.” 
Florence has ever borne the reputation of having 
been an ungrateful, restless republic, forgetful 
alike of its spiritual and temporal benefactors. 
Almost without protest she gave up her faithful 
servant into the hands of his foes. 

On the feast day of the ‘‘ Ascension” there were 
kindled in the great public square three fires, in 
which perished Savonarola, Dominico of Fiesole, 
together with a timid but holy lay-brother. Hun- 
dreds of his foes and scores of his secret friends, 
for the time awed into silence, beheld the awful 
spectacle. Afterwards the ashes were taken to the 
Ponte Vecchio and thence strewed into the Arno, 

For a time the efforts of this wonderful man for 
the restoration of the republic and the moral ele- 
vation of the church seemed almost forgotten, 
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but to-day the name of Savonarola is mentioned 
only with reverence and admiration. His scrip- 
tural expositions are read by the wise and good 
of every sect, and his cell in San Marco, his books 
of devotion and even his vestments are objects of 
peculiar veneration to Visitors from other lands. 








THE ART OF PREACHING. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. 


HERE is no valid exeuse for poor preaching. 
The minister has the best of themes, the 
most favorable of audiences, constant practice, 
and, as a rule, ample time for preparation. His 
subject is momentous, inexhaustible, of universal 
concern, and infinitely varied in its aspects, bear- 
ings, and applications—“ the old, old story,” yet 
ever new, and, when properly presented, intense- 
ly interesting. His audiences need no effort at 
conciliation ; they are receptive, sympathetic, full 
of sensibility, and possessed of fair intellectual 
capacity. His drill as an orator is regular and 
frequent, every sermon, every exhortation a re- 
hearsal. His general preparation comprises many 
years of school, college, and theological seminary. 
His special preparation for each discourse extends 
over days, weeks, or even months. He has the 
aid of the choicest thought in treatises, commen- 
taries, periodicals, sermons innumerable. He has 
eminent examples among the living, and he has 
the record of the illustrious dead of eighteen cen- 
turies. Surely, whatever else the pulpit may fail 
in, it should at least show the finest oratory ; 
every minister should speak with superior power. 
In some places this is the case. Forty years of 
painstaking effort and of studious care have made 
one in Brooklyn facile princeps as compared with 
those who do not officiate at the sacred altar ; and 
neither the bar, the hustings, the stage, nor the 
lecture platform can boast of eloquence equal to 
what may be heard on any Sunday in several 
churches of the same city. 

But these instances are exceptional. The aver- 
age sermon in America but poorly competes in 
effectiveness with the average address to jury, 
caucus, orlyceum. Indeed, the exhibitions of in- 
competency in our pulpits are so common and so 
striking that they would not be tolerated in any 
other profession. 

How is it? Do the common people hear the com- 
mon ministerjgladly ? Do children and youth, the 
middle-aged and the old, come thronging and 
flocking to the house of God, as the hungry to a 
feast? Do they go away filled, lifted, purified, 
enlightened, strengthened, inspired? Or do they 
attend in scanty numbers, with reluctant feet, 
because it is reckoned the proper thing to do in 
good society ; or it isa duty to set a good exam- 
ple ; or it is a kind of needed chastening, and ac- 
ceptable penance, to sit for a mortal hour somber 
-and tired under an inevitable infliction ; and so 
they school themselves to wait patiently, and in- 
wardly thank God when it is over? 

The most prolific source of this pulpit feebleness 
is the substitution of reading for preaching. The 
paper-maker is the worst enemy of the minister. 
The pen is mightier than the sword in taking the 
life out of aspeech. No greater service could be 
rendered to minister or congregation than to seize 
the manuscript before delivery and make it ‘‘ pass 
through the fire to Moloch.” 

With a miscellaneous audience, reading is good 
just in proportion as it approaches speaking. ElI- 
ocutionists know this, and in their so-called 
“‘readings” they always speak, with or without 
book in hand. Doubtless some may be disposed 
to cite in opposition to this view the example of 
Curtis, whose brilliant lyceum lectures seem to be 
read in delivery. It is only seeming: the best 
passages at least are committed to memory; the 
manuscript lies open, but he is not tied to it. 
And who will deny that his superb voice, his ele- 
gant language, his graceful action, and his choice 
reflections, would not be more effective if he 
would fling aside his notes altogether? Think of 
Mr. Moody, or Spurgeon, or Talmage, or Beecher, 
delivering a sermon with eyes either shut like 
Bourdaloue’s, or riveted to a paper like Hooker’s. 
Vainly does such a machine thrust out its arms 
and lift up its voice. Many a bright child is 
puzzled to hear the minister ‘scold his book so.” 

Blair, in his Lectures, says: ‘‘The practice of 
reading sermons is one of the greatest obstacles 
to the eloquence of the pulpit. No discourse 
which is designed to be persuasive can have the 
same force when read as when spoken.” Perkins, 
in his Art of Preaching, delares: ‘If the prac- 
tice of preaching sermons memoriter is objection- 
ble, the practice of reading them verbatim is still 





more so.” So Burnet, in his Pastoral Care, 
“Some, by hanging their heads perpetuaily over 
their notes, by blunderings as they read, and by a 
cursory running over them, do so lessen the mat- 
ter of their sermons, that, as they are generally 
read with very little life or reflection, so they are 
heard with as little regard oresteem. . . . Be- 
sides, the people who are too apt to censure the 
clergy are easily carried into an obvious reflection 
on reading, that it is an effect of laziness.” 

Laziness indeed! And yet the proverb is true 
as homely, ‘‘ Lazy folks take the most pains.” 
The physical labor of spoiling a sermon by turn- 
ing it into an essay is considerable. To sit writing 
at that table or desk, day after day, half the 
week, from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
in order that when Sunday comes one may feebly 
read a moral lecture instead of vigorously preach- 
ing the Gospel, is most expensive economy. A 
discourse cannot be copied properly in less than 
ten or fifteen times the period occupied in its de- 
livery, and the confinment is exhausting to the 
last degree, a cunning device of Satan to waste 
the clergyman’s time, consume his energy, embit- 
ter his temper, stupefy his intellect, sour his 
stomach, disorder his liver, cramp his chest, and 
hump his back. 

But it is not enough te know the mischief. 
Give us aremedy. What shall take the place of 
the fatal manuscript? What shall poor Othello 
do, now that his occupation as reader is gone? 
One resource, long tried and perhaps the best, 
may here be suggested. ; 

‘* When a man writes to the world,” says Milton 
in his sublime Areopagitica, ‘‘he summons up all 
his reason and deliberation to assist him. He 
searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely 
consults and confers with his judicious friends.” 
This general method, thus recommended by one 
of the great masters of prose as well as poetry, 
the speaker may well imitate. Let us descend to 
particulars. 

First, having selected his subject, he should 
carefully turn it over in his mind to ascertain 
what he already knows of it, or can originate un- 
aided. Pen or pencil in hand, let him on the in- 
stant jot down hastily and with great brevity, 
without regard. to order of thought or special 
fitness of language, any fact, idea, argument, 
principle, anecdote or quotation that occurs to 
him as having even a remote bearing on the sub- 
ject. Having thus ransacked his memory and 
exercised his ingenuity, and set down memoranda 
of the results, let him next examine books, maga- 
zines, papers, objects in nature or art, and as 
before write down hastily, without regard to style 
or sequence, anything that he may find applic- 
able to the matter in hand. He has now a mass 
of materials, mere scribblings perhaps, often ill- 
arranged, sometimes irrelevant ; yet this process 
of collection and invention has, before he is aware 
of the fact, given him a broader grasp, a clearer 
comprehension, a deeper insight and a fresher 
interest. He is ready for the third step, which is 
to talk it over with wise friends, if opportunity 
offers, and to add to his materials their timely 
suggestions. The fourth step is to arrange the 
accumulated mass. Some he perceives to be rub- 
bish: discard it. A link is missing: supply it. 
This part is introductory: place it first. This 
points a moral : put it at the end of the paragraph. 
This is the lesson of the whole, save it for the 
peroration. This is pathetic, or humorous, or 
argumentative : dispose all in proper order, being 
careful not to be too much hampered by rhetori- 
cal rules. His discourse is now outlined; his 
thoughts are consecutive. 

A great part of his work is done. His jottings 
are mere catchwords, but they are sufficient. They 
fill a page, perhaps several pages. Now let him 
lay aside his pen, and attend solely to the oral 
expression. With his paper before him in his 
study or audience-room, or in the fields or woods, 
alone, let him begin the sentence-making, speak- 
ing aloud, writing nothing, memorizing nothing, 
not seeking the choicest words, but using the 
simplest language, and paying no attention to 
gestures. Thus, point by point, as they are ar- 
ranged on the paper, let him phrase his thoughts, 
the main thing being at this stage to familiarize 
himself with them in their order and cultivate 
fluency in their utterance. Very often, perhaps 
incessantly at iirst, he will find himself disagree- 
ably balked in expressing an idea, or in making 
transitions. What isthe remedy? Try it again 
and again, always speaking aloud, often begin- 
ning a little way back and repeating the sub- 
stance, making always complete sentences, and 
thus going slowly, perhaps lingeringly and even 





painfully, through the whole production. He 
will probably be greatly disappointed in his first 
attempts at this sort of rehearsal. Often stopped 
short, entangled, perpicxed, baffled, it muy take 
him a whole day to work his way half through 
the discourse. This tests his mettle, If he is 
destined to succeed, he will persevere. Next day 
the process becomes easier. At points where he 
broke down before, he will have no difficulty 
now. But new perplexities arise; for his lan- 
guage varies greatly ; he is speaking aloud, and is 
often at his wits’ end with ungrammatical or in- 
elegant expressions, or with new suggestions that 
crowd in upon him and demand utterance. The 
latter should be admitted sparingly, unless they 
fall harmoniously into the settled arrangement. 
So again and again, for the twentieth time if need 
be, let him voice his thoughts through the whole 
discourse, originating sentence after sentence, 
till ideas, words and expressions flow in a full and 
unbroken current to the end. Lastly, let him 
deliver the discourse to an imaginary audience, 
precisely as if in the presence of his actual con- 
gregations. 

For efficiency there is nothing equal to these 
oral rehearsals. No drill, no work of preparation 
will more richly repay. Awkward and embarras- 
sing at first, every repetition of it in successive 
discourses renders it easier, adds fertility of 
thought, rapidity of analysis, skill in synthetic 
arrangement, fluency, grace, and power of expres- 
sion—in a word, It makes the orator nimble, 
strong, armed at every point, and able at any 
moment to command all his resources. Nothing 
will serve as a substitute. The best orators of 
ancient and modern times have, with few excep- 
tions, gone through a somewhat similar drill. 
Was it “stuttering Jack Curran” whose landlady, 
thinking he was crazy, said, ‘‘ What a pity it is to 
see the poor young gentleman all day long calling 
to somebody he calls ‘Mr. Speaker,’ when there's 
no speaker in the woods but himself ?” 

On rising to speak before his real audience, let 
his ‘‘ brief” lie open before him. If he has suffi- 
ciently prepared himself, he will not need it, but 
the fact of its presence may increase his seif- 
possession. For once, he dares to look his audi- 
ence squarely and steadily in the face. He is no 
longer an abstraction reading to shadows, but a 
living man pleading with living men. Very likely 
in his rehearsals he may have wearied of contin- 
ual repetitions ; but contact with the audience in 
this new delivery, the feeling that all is fresh to 
them, their kindling eyes, their magnetic sympa- 
thy—all these thrill and inspire. It is a new, a 
wonderful, a delightful experience. He will never 
read to them another sermon. 





MISSION WORK IN BOSTON. 
By AMANDA B. Harris. 


ROM the Appleton Chapel of Harvard Uni- 

versity to the Boston North End Mission is a 
long way, topographically, morally, socially and 
intellectually—as the writer found it, going from 
the one place to the other on a certain Sunday 
not long ago. In the morning a congregation of 
high culture, and a sermon in keeping {with the 
character of the congregation ; all the conditions 
and accessories of the worship most fit and harmo- 
nous and decorous, and all external surroundings 
pleasant—a Sabbath quiet brooding over the 
classic grounds, broken only by the sound of sweet 
church bells and the twittering of sparrows in the 
many trees. 

At night the vilest, most noisy and most dis- 
reputable quarter of Boston, a small, plain chapel- 
room in a building crowded in among gin- 
shops and dance-houses, a police officer guarding 
the entrance, quarrels going on in the stifled, 
filthy alleys and swarming courts hard by; and 
within a motley crowd of many nationalities, and 
all shades of color, men of the roughest sort, 
women rescued from infamy, little children worse 
than orphaned and picked up from the streets— 
pinched young faces, haggard old ones. It was a 
strange assemblage, and not the least strange of 
its features was the rapt attention, the absoption 
which characterized every face. In this respect 
the most highly-bred audience could not out-rank 
this one brought in from the highways and gut- 
ters. They hung on the words of the earnest, /ive 
speaker who is their friend, guide, helper, teacher, 
benefactor as if his utterances were indeed meat 
and drink to them ; and in singing the inspiriting 
melodies which alternated with every prayer and 
exhortation how those people poured out their 
whole souls ! 

The great work that has been done down in that 
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dark region is one of the strongest evidences of 
the power of human kindness, of a living gos- 
pel to reform the lives of men. The mission is by 
no means a solely religious one, but one that is 
meant for the body and the mind as well as the 
spiritual nature. The building set in the midst of 
those dingy, cheerless, tumble-down, over-crowded 
old houses combines besides the chapel, a hospital, 
an industrial school, a reading-room and a home. 
There charity is dispensed ; thither men go to sign 
**the pledge ;” there poor girls are taught how to 
work, and are put in the way of service and a re- 
spectable life ; thither go the outcast, the forlorn 
and discouraged, and there find help and solace, 
and the way of restoration is made plain and easy 
for them ; and to this work of charity and reform 
and healing many brave, pure women from the 
higher walks of life, and many noble, unselfish 
women give their support. The mission is like a 
light shining in a dark spot, showing the way to 
warmth and comfort and shelter. In particular 
do the sailors find a place of welcome inethe little 
chapel, and a friend in the warm-hearted chaplain. 

There were many of them present on that even- 

ing ; some spending in this way their last night in 

port previous to sailing on a long voyage; and 

several rose and spoke about themselves, and 

what the mission and its friends had done for 

them. 

This region is the haunt of sailors when in port. 
It was not far from here that the life-work of 
Father Taylor was done. Not one of all the many 
friends raised up for the seamen was better adapt- 
ed to help them than he; no one better under- 
stood the hearts of the friendless, for he came from 
that class himself ; it is said of him that the first 
he remembered of himself he was picking up 
paper in the streets of New York, and that he did 
not know how old he was, nor who his parents 
were. He had a wonderful knowledge of the 
sailors, their feelings, and their ways, and what 
would reach them and do them good. ‘Don't 
try to talk to them in sea fashion,” he once said 
to a young minister who was about to preach in 
in his pulpit, ‘‘ for they will find you out; they're 
bright.” And then patting the desk with his 
hand, he whispered to the somewhat nervous sub- 
stitute, ‘‘Now give them fine shot, fine shot; 
some of it will hit.” As for himself he swayed 
his hearers as the wind bows a whole field of 
grain; and his language always met their case. 
He was alwas preaching to them about intemper- 
ance. “ Beware of intemperance,” he said to the 
sailors of a man-of-war then in port; ‘‘ why, if 
one of you should get drunk and be thrown over- 
board, there is not a fish in the Atlantic Ocean 
that would shed a scale for you.” 

In this quarter of the city another man, widely 
different but as well beloved and as useful, spent 
himself for sailors. No one who ever saw him can 
forget Phinehas Stowe of the Baptist Bethel. 
His was a fair, delicate face, of womanly purity 
and sweetness ; he had a fine, sensitive organiza- 
tion, with a spirit too active for its mortal part. 
He was a gentle, modest, retiring, tender-souled 
man, but bold and brave in the service he loved. 
A simple speaker, with a sweet voice whose cad- 
ence was indescribably touching when he was 
pleading with those he felt such solicitude for. 
His influence over the sailors was wonderful ; it 
was the magnetism of a love that nothing but 
death could quench. His heart was all in his 
work even to the end. Prostrated by the fatigue 
of it and the incessant care, his pathetic cry in 
his delirium was, ‘‘I have a great work to do.” 
So, wearied and over-borne by his burden, he 
passed to his rest.” 

It can hardly be brought as an accusation that 
Boston has been remiss towards sailors. The 
Bethel flag flies from many a roof and spire; 
Churches and Homes of their own are open to 
them. ‘At any one time which may be selected, 
there are no less than fifteen hundred sailors in 
Boston,” recently said Rev. Mr. Herrick (himself 
a sailor’s son) at the dedication of the new Mar- 
iners’ Church and Home, jus® built by the Sea- 
men’s Friends’ Society, which, half a century 
ago, began to hold services in a sail-loft. 

This new edifice is on the site of the old Salem 
street church, where Edward Beecher used to 
preach. To that place a stranger in the city over 
Sunday, some twenty years ago, would have been 
directed to hear one of the most prominent among 
the orthodox winisters, Dr. Beecher was then 

pastor over that church, and must have been in 
his prime. His personal appearance was very 
striking. He was slightly bald, with a fine head, 
very massive in front, and with fair hair like his 
sister Mrs. Stowe, whom he resembled ; light eyes, 


with down-hanging brows and narrow lids; a 
wide mouth and strong jaw: his head was set 
with a grand poise, and both head and chest 
seemed disproportioned to his rather slender fig- 
ure. His voice was very flexible ; in its minor tones 
full of pathos. It happened to the writer of this 
to attend service there at a. time when Theodore 
Parker’s opinions were the subject of earnest dis- 
cussion in religious circles; and on one well-re- 
membered morning, Edward Beecher rose in his 
pulj# to defend the Old Testament against the 
attacks of modern ‘“‘ illuminators,” referring 
pointedly, and once by name, to Mr. Parker. 
He said: ‘‘I follow Paul in every word of his 
belief of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
I am ready to defend it against any attacks by 
night or by day, anywhere and everywhere.” It 
was a most masterly and exhaustive sermon on a 
mighty scale, uttered with fearless denunciation 
of all lax sentiments, and with commanding elo- 
quence. 





SURPRISE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


F in a dust-heap hidden I should find 
A priceless gem, or ring of virgin gold, 
To beauty’s worth I would be strangely blind 
If I disdained the lovely thing to hold 
Because mid vile surroundings it had lain, 
Itself unsoiled by any touch of stain. 


If after years of struggle and defeat, 
Of fruitless toil and unadvantaged pain, 

There came to me an hour of perfect sweet, 
An Eden islet in a stormy main, 

How strangely thankless would my spirit be 
If it refused the radiant thing to see. 








PRESSURE. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


‘© F I ascend up into heaven, if I take the 

wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, thou art there”—the im- 
mutable presence of Law. 

The daring aeronauts, Croce-Spinelli and Sivel, 
striving to rise into the regions where pressure is 
not, must pay the penalty. Law immovable, in- 
scrutable, and constant meets our inquiring eyes 
on every side, rounding us in with mysteries which 
we may approach but may not solve. Whether 
in the interests of science, in the pursuit of gold, or 
in the heroism of human love we run counter to 
these mysteries, we must answer for it with our 
lives. 

The gymnast on the tight-rope who loses his 
footing, the innocent baby who inhales the tea- 
kettle steam, the keen-eyed philosopher whelmed 
in the avalanche whose hoar secrets he would 
read, the explorer who would cut his pathway 
through the clouds—one and all must pay with life 
the penalty of affronted law. 

How our conceptions of God’s grandeur grow as 
we ponder the mighty forces of the world, unrest- 
ing, unhasting, as they pursue their way. If we 
could image to ourselves, as some short-sighted 
people are said to do, a variable God, who by 
much entreaty can be moved to swerve from an 
appointed path, the inference is instant that such 
path was not the best and only wise. We chal- 
lenge the infinite wisdom, the all-embracing love, 
when we put up prayers for rain and sunshine, for 
victory and judgment to rest with us. If we real- 
ly believe in the Wisdom and Love that rule the 
world, why clamor, why persuade, why complain, 
as some do in their praying ? 

We fail to find either irreverence or defiance in 
the spirit that proposed the prayer-gauge. That 
certain hospital beds should be left unprayed for, 
left to the unasked providence of God, does not 
seem so very dreadful if we believe that not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without our Father. 
Such a test, resting solely in the application of 
those laws—God’s laws—of health and disease, 
already known to man, becomes impossible at the 
start, because of the human sympathies, that 
yearn towards our suffering fellows, and will not 
be withheld, calling down heaven to hear ! 

But the impossibility does not enter into the 
question. Is not the irreverence, the defiance of 
God, rather on the side that assumes his insensi- 
bility to this human suffering, unless called upon 
to aid ; that he will neglect these in sore distress ; 
that he needs our reminders to give ear to their 
cries ? 

Let us rejoice rather, let us take heart and be 
exceeding glad because of the steady presence, 
the immutable pressure, of law. As the bird can- 
not soar upward unless the atmospheric air re- 





sists its wing, so do'the powers of man grow 





strong beneath this divine pressure of the uni- 
verse. 

We must learn to recognize our limitations, Cer- 
tain of the facts of creation, some glimmerings of 
its laws, are discovered to.us as the world grows 
older, age by age. But the more we know, the 
more reverent do we become, the more conscious 
of the mighty mystery enfolding us. Does it seem 
cruel and hard to us when gas-explosions tear a 
house to its foundations, and rend and slay the 
hapless passers-by ? Do we read amid shudder- 
ing tears how the light drapery of a waxen image, 
kindling at the candles burnt before its shrine, 
lights up a scene of torture with its glare? Su- 
perstition and ignorance in one case, business and 
ignorance in the other—it matters nothing to the 
result. In the name of humanity, in the name 
of pleasure, in the name of business, in the name 
of religion though it be—it matters not—when a 
law is broken, swift and instant, or slowly sure, 
comes the penalty in its train. 

We give thanks that we have outlived the hor- 
rors of that twilight time, when bloody holocausts 
of men and women were offered at Moloch’s 
shrine, upon the cruel Syrian altars. 

But a holocaust of men and women in a Catho- 
lic church, in a Protestant chapel, is as openly 
barbarous, as recklessly ignorant, as brutally de- 
fiant of the living God, the God of Law, whom 
in these temples we profess to worship and to 
serve. 

We must put ourselves into line with the uni- 
verse ; the pressure that meets us at every turn is 
only felt when we go astray. These sharp and 
awful rebukes are but to guide us into better 
knowledge. By the light of that burning church, 
by the thunder of that Boston explosion, we may 
see, we may hear, the command, ‘‘ My son, seek 
thou my face ; seek to know me as I am, in my 
unchanging purpose, my constant presence, my 
law graven upon the rocks, and flashed amid the 
lightnings.” 

What, then, shall we do? How shall we face 
this fixedness? What is our part? Not to lie 
beaten and prone and despairing upon the earth, 
weighed down by a sense of this awful necessity 
that environs us ; not by a forced levity to escape 
into the clouds of indifference, or into that vapor- 
ing irresponsibility which is death to all strength, 
but in a manly responsiveness to the power with- 
out and within us, that stimulates while it com- 
pels. 

For all of seeming loss and pain in our own 
lives, we can find, if we read the record aright, 
some compensating strength and light has come. 
With incisive words Michael Angelo graved his 
confession, ‘‘The more the marble wastes, the 
more the statue grows.” And if the chippings of 
life’s sharp chisel serve but to strike out a more 
divine likeness in the work upon us, shall we. 
murmur and grow weary ? 

It is harder, perhaps, to let patience have her 
perfect work, when we stand by, impotent, and 
look upon the pressure in the lives of others. 
What we might perhaps see if we saw with their 
eyes, is hidden from us now. Pain, bereavement, 
sharp trial, the false accusation, the shrug of 
doubt, the pointing finger of scorn, when we 
would fain bear one another’s burdens, these are 
hard to interpret and to share. But the wreck 
that strips us bare on a stormy coast reveals to 
us ofttimes the shining certainty of human 
love, calls forth such helpful tenderness in the 
hearts of men and women, strangers before, that 
we seem to walk in a new-made world. 

Let us accept the lesson of obedience and en- 
deavor which the pressure of law sets us, in 
our every day walk, compelling us to seek the 
truths, physical as well as moral, which underlie 
salvation. Menaced by the pestilence and the 
fever, let us learn, in great cities, to drain, to 
purify, to ventilate, to feed, wisely and well. 
Threatened by an advancing army of superstition 
and vice, let us bring education, amusement, and 
comfort to the homes and the children of the 
poor. Desolated by shipwreck on a friendly 
shore, let us study danger-signals and a more 
cautious navigation. Mourning for busy men 
of wide usefulness cut off in their prime of days, 
let us strive after simpler living, less complicated 
business, fewer cares to grow rich, more room to 
rest and laugh in. Stripped and bereft of all that 
once made life for us, let us carry into other homes 
the light from our darkened dwellings ; bring to 
despairing, fainting hearts the gladness gone from 
out our own. 








THE LECTURE-ROOM TALK will be fownd this 
week on page 58. 
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TENNYSON AS A DRAMATIST. 


Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson, Author’s 
maom from Advance Sheets. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
1.50. 








In this his latest work Mr. Tennyson offers his 

habitual readers a considerablesurprise. SinceShake- 
speare, England has Had no great poet whose muse 
would aliow him to comprehend the requirements of 
dramatic construction, and of the English poets of the 
last three centuries the present laureate would seem 
as likely as any to crush a drama beneath a mass of 
good but misplaced poetry. In Queen Mary, however, 
Mr. Tennyson shows himself fully able to perceive the 
requirements of a successful drama, and to compel 
poetic suggestion to be subservient to dramatic action. 
The result is a work full of sharply-outlined charac- 
ters, dramatic scenes and unimpeded action. To com- 
pare Tenvyson’s drama with any one of Shakespeare’s 
works seems presumptuous, yet the comparison almost 
inevitably suggests itself to the reader of Qucen Mary. 
This may be partly due to the similarity of the scenes, 
personages, speech, manner, etc., of Queen Mary, to 
those of Shakespeare’s plays with English scenes, but 
after all allowance is made for this influence, Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s masterly handling of his subject places him far 
above the level of any bistorical dramatist since Shake- 
speare. 
« In the dialogue of Mr. Tennyson’s drama more than 
fifty persons participate, among them being Mary, 
Elizabeth, Philip of Spain, Archbishop Cranmer, Car- 
dinal Pole, Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, Lords How- 
ard and Paget, Sir Tiomas Wyatt and Courtenay, 
although this latter-named nobleman is hastily disposed 
of, and is treated more according to his small histori- 
cal importance than he ever has been before by pro- 
fessional playrights. Faithful to his subject, Mr. 
Tennyson’s principal attention fs devoted to Queen 
Mary herself, and the distinct impression which the 
unhappy queen makes upon the readers does not dis- 
agree with the spirit of the historical record, Patriotic, 
self-willed, capricious, religious, sensitive, intolerant, 
tenderly and selfishly affectionate, suspicious, politic 
in thought but rash in action, Mary stands upon Mr. 
Tennyson’s pages a distinct and truthful representa- 
tive of the family which produced her father, herself 
and Queen Elizabeth. The following passage, spoken 
in the scene in which Mary first appears, would of 
itself afford a fair portrait of the heroine and an indi- 
tation of the leading Tudor characteristics: 


“Tam eleven years older than he is. 
But, will he care for that ? 
No, by the Holy Virgin, being noble, 
But love me only: then the bastard sprout, 
My sister, is far fairer than myself. 
Will he be drawn to her? 
No, being of the true faith with myself. 
Paget is for him,—for to wed with Spain 
Would treble England—Gardiner is against him ; 
The council, people, parliament against him ; 
But I will have him! My hard father hated me; 
My brother rather hated me than loved; 
My sister cowers and hates me. Holy Virgin, 
Plead with thy blessed son ; grant me my prayer; 
Give me my Philip ; and we two will lead 
Fhe living waters of the Faith again 
Back thro’ their widowed channel here, and watch 
The parched banks rolling incense, as of old 
To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ!" 


’ The same commingling of love and religion appears 
after the Spanish minister assures her that Philip longs 
to set foot on English shores: . 


“ God change the pebble whch hiv kingly foot 
First presses into some more costiy stone 
Than ever blinded eye. I'll have one mark it 
And bring it me. TI’ll have it burnished fire-like; 
T’ll set it round with gold, with pearl, with diamond. 
Let the great angel of the Church come with him; 
Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail!"’ 


The scene in which Mary receives the formal offer of 
Philip’s hand with the demand for an instant answer 
is well managed; Mary hurries with the letter into 
the Chamber of the Council, then in session, and soon 
ceturns to exclaim 


“ Ah! My Philip is mine!” 


and to sink, fainting. But in neglecting the scene in 
the Council Chamber the poet has thrown away a 
grand opportunity for showing the secret of that won- 
Jerful influence which the Tudors exercised over 
men. Mr. Tennyson embraces a lesser opportunity to 
ilo this service, and does it as well as the occasion al- 
lows, the occasion being the Queen’s speech upon 
Wyatt's insurf@tion. In a scene which follows, where 
the rebels force the palace gates, the Queen becomes 
30 perfect an embodiment of the pride, courage, dar- 
ing and executive ability of her family, that the most 
earnest hater of ‘‘ Bloody Mary” cannot help being 
wrought up to ardent admiration. 

Mary’s belief that the coming to ber of a son would 
and all her troubles is wonderfully well expressed in 
the following lines, spoken when she fancied her hope 
was to be realized: 


He nath awaked! he hath awaked! 

He stirs within the darkness! 

Oh, Philip, husband! now thy love to mine 

Will cling more close, and those bleak manners thaw, 





That make me shamed and tongue-tied in my love. 
The second Prince of Peace— 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes, and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 

The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all her fieriest partisans—are pale 

Before my star! 

The light of this new learning wanes and dies: 
The ghosts of Luther and Zuinglius fade 

Into the deathless hell which is their doom 
Before my star! 

His scepter shall go forth from Ind to Ind! 

His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down! 
His faith shall clothe the world that will be his, 
Like universal air and sunshine! Open, 

Ye everlasting gates! The King is here!— 

My star, my son!” 


Her husband nowhere appears more distinctly in his 
own cold, repulsive, cruel religiousness than when, at 
the close of the passage just quoted, Mary says; 


“Oh, Philip, come with me; 
Good news have I to tell you, news to make 
Both of us happy—ay, the kingdom too. 
Nay, come with me—one moment!” 


but the Spanish bridegroom coolly continues and con- 
cludes a conversation with the Duke of Alva before 
even noticing his wife’s request. 

Mary’s utter subserviency to Philip and the church 
appears in every scene in which she is present or in 
which her name is even mentioned. Her despair as 
she realizes the loss of Philip’s love, yet her inability 
to forget him, are handled with exquisite skill by the 
dramatist. In her melancholy she suatches a lute 
from an attendant and sings— 


“ Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in loathing, 
Low, my lute; speak low, my lute, but say the world is noth- 
ing— 
Low, lute, low! 
Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 
Low, my lute! oh low, my lute! we fade and are forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low !” 


and afterwards seats herself abjectly upon the floor 

and falls into a trance from which she is awakened by 

the mention of Courtenay’s death, although her only 
question is, ‘‘ Died in the true faith?’ Then occurs the 
following passage: 

“ Lady Magdalen.—It seems her Highness hath awakened. 

Think you 
That I might dare to tell her that the Count— 

Mary.—I will see no man hence forevermore 
Saving my confessor and my cousin Pole. 

Lady Magdalen.—It is the Count de Feria, my dear lady. 

Mary.—What Count? 

Lady Magdalen.—The Count de Feria, from His Majesty 

King Philip. 

Mary.—Philip! ° + « quick! loop up my hair! 
Throw cushions on that seat and make it throne-like. 
Arrange my dress—the gorgeous Indian shawl 
That Philip bought me in our happy days !— 

That covers all. So—am I somewhat queenlike, 
Bride of the mightiest sovereign upon earth ?’’ 


The death-scene of Mary is, with a fine sense of dra- 
matic fitness, excluded from the play, and we learn of 
it only by the tender description given by the Queen’s 
sister and successor. Of Mary’s mind during the con- 
fusion preceding death we get a vivid insight from the 
following passages: 


** Mary.—What is the strange thing happiness? Sit down here; 
Tell me thine happiest hour. 
Lady Clarence.— I will, if that 
May make your grace forget yourself a little. 
There runs a shallow brook across our field 
For twenty miles, where the black crow flies fine, 
And doth so bound and babble all the way 
As if itself were happy. It was May-time 
And I was walking with the man I loved. 
And both were silent, letting the wild brook 
Speak for us—till he stoop’d and gather’d one 
From out a bed of thick forget-me-nots, 
Look’d hard and sweet at me and gave it me. 
I took it, though I did not know I took it, 
And put it in my bosom, and all at once 
I felt his arm about me, and his lips— 
Mary.—O God! I have been too slack, 
There are hot Gospellers even among our guards— 
Nobles we dared not touch. We have but burnt 
The heretic priest, workmen, and women and chil- 
dren. 
Wet, famine, ague, fever, storm, wreck, wrath— 
We have so played the coward ; but by God's grace, 
We'll follow Philip’s leading and set up 
The Holy Office here—garner the wheat 
And burn the tares with unquenchable fire !” 


The apparition of Latimer visits her, and makes the 
occasion for a strong but rather obscure apostrophe. 
The mention of Philip’s name by one of her attendants 
calls forth the following passage : 

“Women, when I am dead 
Open my heart, and there you will find written 
Two names, Philip and Calais; open his— 
So that he have one— 
You will find Philip only, policy, policy,— 
Ay, worse than that—not one hour true to me!” 


Borrowing a knife, she exclaims: 
“This Philip shall not 
Stare in upon me in my haggardness ; 
Old, miserabie, diseased, 
Incapable of children. Come thou down 
(cuts out the picture and throws it down.) 
Lie there! (wails) Oh God I have killed my Philip!” 








The cry of “‘ Elizabeth” arises from the street, and 
Mary exclaims: 


“What's that? Elizabeth? Revolt? 
A new Northumberland, another Wyatt? 
I'll fight it on the threshold of the grave !"’ 


She is assisted to retire, and reappears no more. 

While Mary is the central character of the drama, no 
other of the personages involved is slighted. Eliza- 
beth displays her peculiar wit, sense and loyalty very 
distinctly, and Cranmer, Pole, Bonner, Gardiner, 
Wyatt, Paget, Stafford, Howard, Philip, Renard, 
Noailles, Courtenay and Alva are clearly and consist- 
ently represented in their proper characters and are 
allotted space in accordance with their relative im- 
portance. The scenes in which peasants, gentlemen, 
or even old country-women are the only dramatis 
persone are as carefully written as those in which 
great personages are the speakers. A grimmer or 
more natural bit of realism could not be imagined 
than is displayed in St. Mary’s church by two old 
women ‘chatting over the burning of Cranmer (which 
they had just witnessed), and quarrelling over the 
merits of their respective cows. Of dramatic scenes 
besides those we have noted there are several of un- 
usual power—among them the rising of the men of 
Kent in Wyatt's rebellion, the recantation of Cran- 
mer, the Lord Mayor’s inspiriting the people of Lon- 
don, the banishment of Courtenay, Pole’s absolution 
of England and the quarrel between Gardiner and 
Pole being among them. Queen Mary cannot fail to 
deeply interest every one who appreciates real dra- 
matic expression, and it must greatly increase the fame 
ofits author. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Harvey’s Graded School Readers, just published 
by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, are vastly 
superior to McGuffey's old series, which the same firm 
publish, and which, it is to be devoutly hoped, Har- 
vey’s Series will replace. The new series consists of 
five books, each book being prepared for the grade of 
pupils who use the corresponding books of McGuffey’s 
series; the higher numbers are consequently lower in 
grade than those of the reading books most used in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Harvey has made his selections 
with excellent taste; we rejoice to notice the absence 
of some “stock pieces” without which it was once 
thought no reading series could be complete. There 
is also a general absence of that ‘‘ emotional” matter 
which was once so precious to all compilers of reading 
books, and which has done so much toward the vulgar- 
izing of juvenile taste and manner. We are amused 
to find among the lessons some excellent examples of 
“object teaching,” a system which, as developed in 
reading books, the representatives of the publishers of 
this series have fought fiercely for many years. Har- 
vey’s Readers might fairly be called ‘The Moral and 
Religious Series,” for a majority of the exercises are 
each one pointed, though not offensively, with a moral. 
Humor has been carefully excluded from the series; a 
few specimens have crept into the Fifth Reader, but 
in the lower books it is as invisible as profanity is. 
This fault is not peculiar to this series alone, and pro- 
vokes some wonder as to how much knowledge editors 
of reading books really have of the natures of children. 
In pictorial illustration Harvey’s books compare favor- 
ably with all of their competitors, and are superior 
to most of them: we.find no conventional pictures, and 
but two or three which could improve the books by 
absenting themselves entirely. The “ Primary Spell- 
er” accompanying this series deserves commendation 
for containing only words in common use, but the syl- 
labie accents are used so unmethodically as to convey 
the impression that those which appear were intro- 
duced only as a compromise with a supposed demand. 


Reasonable Elocution, by F. Taverner Graham, 
is practically a handbook of the mannerisms of elocu- 
tion. Cultivation of the voice; time; emphasis; in- 
flection; the tones of the emotions, and gesture, are 
explained and illustrated by carefully accented exer- 
cises, so that the school-boy or the public speaker with 
imperfect powers of expression can discern his own 
errors and their remedies. We regret, however, that 
the author bas not seen fit to caution persons of cold 
and unimpressible temperament against attempting 
to attain to elocutionary grace. How many preachers 
we have listened to whose sermons would have been 
more effective if delivered -in a sing-song recitative 
than in the labored, disjointed, soulless manner which 
they had contracted from teachers of elocution! And 
how many impassioned, convincing orators we have 
heard who transgressed every rule of oratory and 
yet held thousands of hearers in willing captivity. 
Elocutionary rules will no more make an effective 
speaker than skillful facial expression will make an 
actor, and until handbooks of elocution attach more 
importance to the value of the thought expressed and 
the absorption of the speaker therewith, they will do 
little more than inflict upon us noisy ranters and 
honest failures. (A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.25.) 

Were Prof. Keetel’s grammatical ability to be 
judged by the title-page of his latest book, we fear 
his reputation would suffer. An Illustrated Child's 
Text-Book in French is the name of the work; but es 
illustrated children are found only in those happy 
isles of the Pacific where tatooing is in vogue, and the 
study of the French language is an unknown torment, 
we must conclude that his book is made for little 
Americans. The lessons consist of short vocabu- 
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laries, and French sentences with interlinear trans- 
lations. The teaching of a foreign tongue to young 
children must in all cases demand a great amount of 
labor from the teacher, and we cannot see that Prof. 
Keetel’s book gives much assistance to pupil or 
teacher, except by familiarizing them with the ap- 
pearance of French words in print. The English 
interlinears are not strictly literal; so the pupil, un- 
aided, gets from the book but little idea of the gram- 
matical construction of French sentences, It would 
seem a better and no more laborious method to first 
teach colloquially, and refer to the book only when 
the pupil was capable of studying grammar. (Clark 
& Maynard. $1) 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea forms the text 
of the first volume of the ‘*German Classics Series” 
which Mr. James Morgan Hart is preparing. The 
selection of this poem to lead a progressive series of 
German readings shows correct taste and judgment, 
for the diction is very pure and not at all involved, 
and the action is too simple to be confusing. The text 
is accompanied by copious notes and a glossary of 
words seeming to need special definition; so a student 
who has completed any German grammar and exer- 
cise book will find no difficulty in reading Hermann 
and Dorothea. The succeeding books of the series 
will consist of Schiller’s The Picolomini, Wailenstein, 





Goethe’s Egmont, and other classical German works. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §1.) 


Norton’s Hiements of Physics is an admirable 
text-book in point of quantity, clearness, accuracy, 
system and proportion. Within a space of three hun- 
dred pages the author has explained the leading facts of 
the science in 8 manner not above the comprehension 
of the boys and girls who constitute the highest classes 
in public schools. His book may properly- displace 
any ordinary text-book on Natural Philosophy. Of 
mathematics, the student of Prof. Norton’s book 
needs only a knowledge of the elements of algebra. 
The book is well illustrated, numerous experiments 
are suggested, and each chapter is followed by a num- 
ber of test problems. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincin- 
nati.) 

8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have just pub- 
‘lished The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, 
edited by Martin L. D’Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Michigan. The typograph- 
ical execution of the book is that of the University 
Press, Cambridge, and is perhaps the most pleasing 
specimen of Greek printing ever produced in this 
country. Professor D’Ooge comes to his task of edit- 
ing Demosthenes with the advantage of an acquaint- 
ance with the latest results of American, English, and 
German scholarship. A special feature of his edition 
is the insertion of extracts from the oration of s- 
chines in reply to which this oration of Demosthenes 
was uttered, thus enabling the student to appreciate 
the latter ‘‘as a skillful plea and a masterpiece of ar- 
gumentation.’”’ Indeed, the editor has taken special 
pains to make this stndy of Demosthenes a means of 
literary and rhetorical culture rather than an exercise 
in the technicalities of Greek grammar. 


LATE NOVELS. 


James Miller publishes a translation—whether 
a new or an old one does not appear—of Octave 
Feuillet’s Romance of a Poor Young Man. A new 
generation of novel-readers bas grown up since the 
book was first published, and it may,safely be recom- 
mended to them as much above the run of French 
novels, being very entertaining and perfectly innocent 
reading. 

A novel of a lower order is Miss Rovel, by Victor 
Cherbuliez, trauslated by Frances A. Shaw (Boston, 
Estes & Lauriat), but we do not see how it can hurt 
any one’s morals, and it is highly amusing. Totally 
different from both these books—belonging, one would 
suppose, to a people separated by several geologica) 
ages from the characters in Miss Rovel—is a story of 
English life called Oldford, by Annie Keary (Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates; ‘* International Series.’’) It 
contains not a little good character drawing as well as 
still life; scenery and people are thoroughly English, 
and the plot involves a mystery which agreeably 
stimulates the reader’s curiosity. The moral tone of 
the book is high, inclining a little too far perhaps to- 
ward austerity—but the difference between these char- 
acters (the good ones) and the heroes and heroines of 
Cherbuliez is the difference, morally, between men and 
monkeys. 

Messrs. Dodd & Mead have just published a 
new book by George MacDonald, entitled A Double 
Story. Itis a fairy tale, something in the vein of his 
perplexing Phantastes, published some years ago. It 


‘ is not nearly so involved as that extraordinary pro- 


duct of fancy. Indeed, its moral is perfectly obvious, 
and it is told in such simple style that little children 
are charmed by the narrative, and perhaps are in 
some cases able to get a hint of its deeper meaning. 
Probably, however, as we are inclined to think is gen- 
erally the case, they are much more interested in the 
story than in its application. 

Books by the authoress commonly known as 
“Ouida” are not of the class which receives the gen- 
eral title of “purpose” novels, yet her last book 
strengthens an opinion we have long held that Miss 
De La Rame had a deliberate purpose in the writing of 
her stories. Her purpose is, as nearly as we can ex- 





press it, to demonstrate the superiority and final tri- 
umph of malign influences. Her noblest characters 
are created for the express purpose of being ruined, 
and it is when she is ‘“‘in at the death” that the au- 
thoress seems to have freest and fullest command of 
her own powers. As a natural result, she seems to 
dislike all the traditions, influences and restraints of 
Christianity, and to delight herself in the negations 
and licenses of Paganism. A peculiar diffuseness of 
style and an excessive quantity of ornamentation 
hides the deformity of ‘‘Ouida’s” stock ideas; an in- 
tensity of color dazzles the reader so that he does not, 
while reading, clearly see what is before him, but the 
grave faults to which we allude are visible in every 
novel of the series, and their influence is most danger- 
ous among readers of the poorest mental vision. When 
Miss De La Rame’s first novel was published, its morbid- 
ness, its selfish sontimentalism, its exaggeration and its 
illy-concealed vulgarity were pardoned on the ground 
that the anonymous author was probably a precocious 
school girl, whose evident power seemed to promise 
improvement and a consequent abandoument of her 
principal faults. But her only improvement has been 
in style; some of her faults have grown in strength, 
and none of them have disappeared, or even dimin- 
ished in offensiveness, We know of no English writer 
whose books are so unnatural and vicious in concep- 
tion, or so pestilent in influence. (Lippincott & Co.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Rev. 8. Pollock Linn’s Living Thoughts of Lead- 
ing Thinkers belongs to a class of books which will 
never go out of fashion, but which is more likely to be 
received with increased favor as the world grows and 
books multiply. Men who can devote their entire 
time to reading seldom do more than confine them- 
selves to a special line of authors, while business men 
and active women have only enongh time to nibble at 
books. By all classes, therefore, volumes of selections 
are welcomed, and to all readers a really good volume 
of this sort is a perfect treasure. Mr. Linn’s book isa 
very good one of its kind. He has selected from a 
very wide range of authors, some of whom appear 
among “leading thinkers” for reasons hardly discov- 
erable in their contributions. Too many of the selec- 
tions are not “ leading thoughts,” nor thoughts of any 
sort, but are, rather, clever expressions. The pro- 
portion of chaff to wheat, however, is small. The 
compiler’s own reading has evidently been in the line 
of religion and morality, but his respect for goodness 
has not prevented him from cutting all thoughts down 
to the barest quantity of expression. To give an idea 
of the number and variety of authors from whom Mr. 
Linn has drawn, we name a few in the order in 
which we find them: Wendell Phillips, Dr. Hodge, 
Carlyle, F. W. Robertson, Beecher, Froude, President 
Smith, Edinburgh Review, Sophocles, Emerson, The 
Galary, Renan, Watts, De Quincey, Sterne, Hawthorne 
and Spurgeon. Among Mr. Linn’s “ leading thinkers” 
are Augusta Evans, George Alfred Townshend, Mark 
Twain, Ada Isaacs Menken, George Francis Train, and 
“Brick” Pomeroy: any one of these noted ladies and 
gentlemen would, we believe, return blushing thanks 
for the honor offered by Mr. Linn, but would hastily 
decline it. Portraits of F. W. Robertson and Wash- 
ington Irving accompany the book. (Johnson, Fry & 
Co., New York, $2.00.) 


The brothers Tafel, well known in Europe and 
America as teachers of Greek and Hebrew, are at 
present engaged upon the enormous work of preparing 
and publishing an Interlinear Translation of the 
Sacred Seriptures. The work is published in parts, 
each part being confined to one of the original ver- 
sions with its translation. Interlinears are not in 
favor with teachers in general, but the objections 
made to their use do not hold good in the case of these 
books, which are made for such students as have not 
the time for study in the usual manner, and for minis- 
ters already preaching who have no knowledge of the 
originals in which the Bible was written. Copious 
linguistic notes accompany each part. One number 
before us contains the Greek text and interlinear 
translation of a portion of John’s Gospel and all of the 
book of the Acts; another has the Chaldee text of 
Daniel and Ezra. Each part contains 160 large octavo 
pages, printed upon excellent paper, and from type 
refreshingly bold and clear cut. The typography is 
by Drugulin of Leipzic. To the classes of students we 
have named as likely to find the method of these 
translations of service may be added all Bible-readers 
who are without knowledge of the originals, yet fre- 
quently desire information on the literal reading of 
obscure and dispuicd passages. Subscriptions are 
accepted for the Old and New Testament separately 
when desired. The Hebrew parts are sold at $2 each 
to subscribers for the whole of the Old Testament, or 
at $3 for single parts. The New Testament costs sub- 
scribers $1.50 per part, or $2 to non-subscribers. (Rev. 
L. H. Tafel, 635 Arch St., Phila.) 


The French at Home is decidedly a misieading 
title for the volume of clever sketches which Mr. 
Albert Rhodes has just published, unless we accept 
the saying, “ Paris is France,” as true. The subjects 
of the six chapters are, “‘ Character,” “ Gallantry,” 
“French Living,” ““A day with the Painters,” *‘ Words 
and Phrases,’’ and “‘ The Rag-Pickers.” Each chapter 
is bright and entertaining, but when the book is fin- 
ished the reader wonders where all the other French 


people were when Mr, Rhodes was abroad. He never. 





alludes to that portion of France which is outside of 
Paris, unless by way of a momentary explanation; 
and his allusions to the better class of Parisians are 
almost as few and short. Has no observing American 
ever been in the French Provinces, we wonder? 
While Paris has been described so often that only a 
capable writer like Mr. Rhodes can tempt us to read 
the old story over again, the France which makes the 
existence of Paris possible is almost as utterly un- 
known as the interior of the Black Hills country. 
(Dodd & Mead.) 


The American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
has republished, in a single volume of a thousand 
double-columned pages, the works of William Ellery 
Channing, and sells the book at the astonishingly low 
price of one dollar. When we consider the cheapness 
and the intrinsic value of the book, it seems one which 
all reading men and women should hasten to place 
upon their shelves. It is too late to say new words in 
praise of Channing’s ability and goodness; even if it 
were not, no words of ours could add new luster to 
the fame of the pure and eloquent Christian, “the 
hero and the saint” of whom Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell penned affectionate and appreciative lines. 
When Channing died, one of the most glowing of the 
tributes paid to his memory appeared in a journal 
which was the organ of a creed diametrically opposed 
to Channing’s own; and as his body was borne through 
the street, even the Roman Church expressed her re- 
spect by tolling his knell from the cathedral tower. 
A man who was so beloved by the last generation 
cannot but be a useful teacher to the people of our 
own day. 


Drake’s Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast is a book which every one but its own publishers 
have long wondered why the Harpers did not cause to 
be prepared. It is hardly unfair to artists and engrayv- 
ers to say that were such a book published by any 
other firm, and illustrated with designs made for the 
purpose, it would not contain as many good engray- 
ings as the Harpers could supply from their stock 
woodcuts alone. For a quarter of a century Harper's 
Magazine has contained frequent and profusely illus- 
trated sketches of American scenery, and the artistic 
work has been the best that American engravers 
could accomplish. The publishers have also thousands 
of carefully finished engravings originally prepared 
for Mr. Lossing’s great works, and of cuts made for 
special purposes, yet all worthy of place in a book 
like Mr. Drake’s. That some one has at last prepared 
manuscript which has been able to call these engrav- 
ings from their retirement, and give them more 
enduring place than many of them have ever before 
found in print, should be matter for satisfaction 
among all lovers of well illustrated books. The letter- 
press of the volume is of a composite nature, as the 
subject naturally demands, Description, biography, 
tradition, history, poetry and humor all find place in 
Mr. Drake’s pages. Although in no sense a guide- 
book, people intending to visit the New England coast 
will get from this book a great deal of information 
which is not to be found in travelers’ hand-books, and 
get it, too, in far more entertaining form than that 
which guide-book makers offer. Mr. Drake has chap- 
ters upon Mount Desert, Castine, Pemaquid Point, 
Monhegan Island, Kittery Point, Isle of Shoals, New- 
castle, Salem, Marblehead, Plymouth, Provincetown, 
Nantucket, Newport, Mount Hope, New London, Nor- 
wich and Saybrook. Harpers. $3.50. 

Rev. W. T. Eustis, pastor of the Memorial church 
at Springfield, Mass., has prepared for Congregational 
use a book entitled The Service of Praise, the object 
being to afford a method by which a more frequent 
participation of the people in public religious services 
may be attained. The means suggested by Mr. Eustis 
are responsive reading and singing, pains being taken 
to select, for any single service, songs and passages of 
Scripture which shall harmonize in spirit. All the 
hymns and chants are accompanied by music. Tho 
compiler’s work is undoubtedly in the right direction, 
for independent efforts at responsive services, and for 
a more frequent use of music during service, have 
often failed by lack of appropriateness and harmony 
in the selections. Pastors and progressive laymen 
will find Mr. Eustis’s book a good one with which to 
experiment in the direction of a form of worship 
more distinctly congregational than that now in use. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50.) - 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


tof all new ications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

of this ae A ackmowig a ~ os . equent issue. 

hers i a javor promptty vising us oF any omission 

in ime od yo Eid, memoranda of prices are desirable in alt 
cases.| 





Authors and Titles. - a . * ae 
Bac’ . hn B., “Popular Resorts and How to Reac 
noon.” Published by the author, care Lee & Shepard, 
Baker, Geo. A., 3x., * Point ‘Lace ‘and’ Dinmonds. ” (Popular 
Pcs ochic nakesorten<eneranepoarns ...F. B.Patterson. 
7, Mrs. A. M.,“A Line og RA ey Osgood. : per. i) 
, Joseph, “ Algebraic BTNB. 00 ccc0ccoece+ccees " 
Barrett 4 ——"§ pes eee and Dreaming.” ... Dodd & Mead. 
Hall, W. W., “ How to Live Long.”.......-.- Hurd & Houghton. 150 
“ Haif-Hour Recreations.” Parts 7and 8. Estes & Lauriat. Eac' ‘ 4 


Leahy, Sergeant, “ Swimm ng in the Eton Style.”..Macmillans. 
* Afraja, in Norway.” 
_ —— — ’ porter & Coates. 


1, Mrs. S. T., “ Cookery from Experience.” Porter & Coates. 
Rhed Albert, “ The French at Home.”.......-- Dodd & Mead. 
“Report of Board of Education, City of New York. 

We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 


cations: 


Baptist rterly—North American—Harper’s—Postal Guide—Tech- 
nologist—Live Stock Journal. 
NEW MUSIC. ™ 
Davis, F. M.,“ Sylvan Waltz.”’.......--.-000+- Whitney, Toledo. 
Anderson, J. H., “Ma Belle Marie.”’........-- = 3 
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“THE GOSPEL OF GUSH”— 


“ SENTIMENTAL FOOLS.” 
(From the Buffalo Express, July 10.) 


INCE tne conspiracy against Henry 

Ward Beecher developed itself it has 
been a favorite pastime, even with jour- 
nals which resisted the assault upon him, 
to lecture him in regard to his erroneous 
mode of presenting gospel truths, as they 
have regarded it. Newspapers must 
moralize—it belongs to their high calling 
to dive into every pool and fish up the 
moral there is ‘“‘into it.’?’ The press has 
almost universally derived from the 
Beecher trial the lesson that all this 
comes of sentimental preaching. One 
prominent journal—an unflagging friend 
of Beecher—dismisses the trial from pub- 
lic consideration with a lofty lecture on 
the evils of the “ gospel of gush”’ and of 
“sentiment in the pastor.”’ It says these 
* degenerate into slubber in the parish- 
ioner, and healthy religious feeling, hon- 
est, practical, manly life, realization of 
the hard daily duty of the Christian are 
too nearly lost in the misty contempla- 
tions of love-sick devotees, who wrap 
themselves in the luxury of their own 
emotions.”” And it hopes Mr. Beecher 
will take warning from the trouble he 
has got into and never, never agaiu 
preach sentiment, but “confine himself 
to the old-fashioned virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity.” 

This sort of talk is so senseless and in- 
applicable that it is itself a good illustra- 
tion of whut the press is wont to call 
“gush.” To answer it we must consider, 
first, if the attack on Mr. Beecher was 
the actual outgrowth of his preaching; 
and second, is sentimental preaching un- 
wise, improper and unsafe? 

1. It seems to us that it would require 
a great deal of hardihood for any enemy 
of Mr. Beecher to claim that lascivious 
practices were inculcated or encouraged 
by his pulpit miriistrations. Was it Mr. 
Beechgr, or was it his assailant, who be- 
came an apostle of free-love? Which of 
the two was it that refused, and which 
consented to preside at the meeting 
where Mrs. Woodhull announced her 
new gospel of promiscuous intercourse? 
Was it Beecher who wrote the life of 
Woodbull? What quotation from one 
of Heury Ward Beecher’s sermons—what 
single line can be cited as a justification 
for the charge that the sin of adultery 
has been encouraged by his ministration? 
‘Those who believe Beecher guilty, cer- 
tainly would not undertake to prove 
him such a fool as to openly preach in 
favor of the sins that make him sucha 
monster as they profess to regard him. 
But it is fair to say that the charge of 
preaching loose morality or encouraging 
loose morality by ‘‘sentimental preach- 
ing ”’ does not frequently come from the 
Tilton side of this controversy. Strange 
to say, it comes most frequently from 
the other side. 

What sense or justice is there in any 
man who believes Mr. Beecher to be en- 
tirely innocent in this matter warning 
him against the evil effects of sensational 
preaching? Is this to be construed as 
another verdict of “ not guilty, but don’t 
you do it again’? Those who think that 
Beecher’s conduct has been perfectly up- 
right, and believe he has been a victim 
of a foul conspiracy backed by unlimited 
perjury come near to accuse him of a 
worse sin than Tilton does when they in- 
timate immoral tendencies in his preach- 
ing. They accuse him of a worse sin 
than tampering with Mrs. Tilton when 
they intimate that the labor of his life, 
his. fervid eloquence, his versatility in 
presenting gospel truths, have tended to 
encourage a general looseness of morals 
in Brooklyn and throughout tbe world. 
It is to say that he has not seduced any 
woman himself, but he has corrupted the 
morals of all women. 

If this issue was forced upon him, and 
this floodgate of scandal opened upon 
the community, it was done by just two 
men — Tilton and Moulton. Moulton 
never atteided Beecher’s church, and 
Tilton years ago seceded from it to join 
that of Mrs. Woodhull, Did bis preach- 
ing tend to make them licentious men, 
or did it tend to encourage them to con- 
spire against and blackmail Henry Ward 
Beecher? In any way you look at it, see 
to what an absurdity this attempt to 
fasten upon “sentimental preaching” 
the responsibility of this great scandal 
leads. 


2. What is sentimental preaching? 
What do these critics mean by the “ gos- 
pel of gush?” If they mean anything by 
this condemnation, they mean that Mr. 
Beecher has appealed to the hearts of 
men in order to persuade them to accept 
the Gospel and lead a Christian life. See- 
ing that religion is altogether a matter 
of faith; that the affections and senti- 
ments are its strongholds, it would seem 
as if appeals of this kind were entirely 
appropriate. It is the calling of clergy- 
men to present to human understanding 
the most incomprehensible subjects relat- 
ing to infinity and eternity. All the 
resources of eloquence and imagination 
fall short of the task. Language has to 
be racked and strained and invention 
challenged to furnish similitudes to illus- 
trate the heights and depths of divine 
love. Read the extravagant language 
of the apostles in their endeavors to 
translate the wondrous theme to men’s 
finite comprehension. The Bible is full 
of “ gush’”’—the Psalms and the prophets 
are transcendental. The book of John is 
a rapt and enthusiastic revelation of 
the love of God manifest to humanity. 
St. Paul “slops over” more than Henry 
Ward Beecher ever has done. There are 
hundreds of things in the writings of the 
apostles and in the acts of Christ that 
worldly cynicism can sneer at as the 
“gush” of an impractical enthusiast. 
We believe that St. Paul even admitted 
in plain terms that he was willing to be 
counted, in the eyes of such men as write 
editorials in these days, a fool, so that he 
might lead some to the love of Christ. 
Once he *‘ gushed” so wondrously that a 
learned listener cried out, ‘‘ Paul, you are 
crazy!’’ Itis nothing new that the living 
truths of the Gospel, presented in their 
fullness, seem as driveltosome men. St. 
Paul said: ‘The preaching of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness.” So 
it was to the Greeks, the most learned 
men of that time. ‘‘The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’’ And jn these 
days, as in the times of St. Paul, men 
have been turned to the light even by the 
“ foolishness” of preaching. 

In reality, the objection to sentimental 
preaching is an objection to preaching to 
the affections at all. The criticism be- 
stowed upon Beecher’s sentimental 
preaching is that which those who under- 
value the Gospel bestow upon all preach- 
ing. These critics would vote in favor of 
closing all pulpit ministrations and of 
leaving to the press the work of regener- 
ating mankind. 

We can safely challenge those who so 
freely condemn sentimental preaching to 
show any lack in the pulpit efforts of 


Henry Ward Beecher of healthy, religious | N, Y. 


feeling and exhortation to honest, practi- 
cal, manly life. No man bas more elo- 
quently and persistently “ urged the old- 
“fashioned virtues of faith, hope and 
charity.’”’ Indeed, it has been charged 
against him that his preaching was too 
much an inculcation of minor morality 
and not doctrinal enough. If he is open 
to any criticism it is that he has labored 
too exclusively to enforce the old-fash- 
ioned virtues rather than the new-fash- 
ioned theologies. We believe there is no 
more scriptural preacher in the land than 


Henry Ward Beecher. We also believe |; 


that no man has been so successful in 
building up manful and chivalric stand- 
ards of Christian character than he. 
There never has been adoftier and more 
practical gospel preached. It may have 
been the case that people whose senti- 
mental overbalanced their intellectual 
natures—people who were born “ spoon- 
ey” and will die “‘spooney’’—have been 
led into rhapsodical extravagances by 
Mr. Beecher’s preaching; but this was 
the fault of weak natures, not of the 
ministration. 

God knows the American people are 
selfish and cold and calculating enough 
so that with an average congregation it 
is safe to appeal to the higher emotions— 
albeit, some few don’t need to have that 
element of their characters stimulated. 
If preaching is to be reduced to a dry, 
intellectual dissertation—mere logical | ou 
appeals to the brain; if the heart is to be 


ignored lest some should become unduly | - 


exalted, the power of the pulpit would 
be gone! As we have already said relig- 
ion is eminently a thing of the heart, and 





we venture to say that in case every pul- 


pit in the United States should follow the 
advice of these journalistic critics and 
abandon all sentimental preaching, these 
same writers would quickly descend 
upon the ministry with severer criticism 
for preaching a cold and sterile gospel. 

In truth, we come back to where we 
started, and say that the criticisms which 
are levelled against sentimental preach- 
ing are dictated by an unconscionable 
determination to moralize over the 
Beecher trial, and this moralizing itself 
isso absurd that the remark applied to 
Beecher’s preaching is far more appli- 
cable to the criticism. It ‘degenerates 
into slobber!”’ 








Business Department, 








PRINTERS generally have been put 
under many obligations by the adver- 
tising firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New York, for their prompt and 
courteous manner of doing business. 
We doubt whether just blame can in 
any single case be laid on them for 
dereliction of duty or the nonfulfill- 
ment of the terms of any contract.— 
Exchange. 





THE readers of the Christian Union 
should not fail to send for a copy of the Mrr- 
ROPOLITAN, published by E. Butterick & Co., 
555 Broadway. The issue of July 28th con- 
tains a fine portrait of the Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher, together with handsome cuts of the 
interior one pone 5 of Plymouth Church, as 
well as rate representation of the 
charch. as eit ooked in 1350. The handsome 
organ is also carefully delineated, and this 
with a synopsis of the church organization 
constitutes one of the many pleasing features 
oes paper. See advertisement in another 





“Tr 1s Perrect,” is the brief criticism 
of thousands of our best music teachers after 
an examination of Clarke’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte—a work which is rapidly su- 
py methods heretofore in vogue—sent 

y mail for $3.75. To be at book and mu- 
sic stores. > & Walker, publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 





NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’s FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
big _— and a. the new pd Druggists 

li it. nd for full particulars to 
W.F. KIDDER SCO. CO., 83 John st., New York. 


4 . 
“Saratoga Springs. 

“Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State, for health or receension. It 
is unsurpassed in location and completeness 
of its appointments.” 








BREATH 4&8 sweet as summer’s night, 
Teeth like pearls, so milky white, 
Gums as rosy as the morn 
When the sun in beaven is born, 
Such the dear, delicious wont 

those who use the Sozodont. 





Foo1s are not all dead, for some still 
buy scales before having seen the Free Price 
List of The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 
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ATK W.—At Norton, Mass., June 2th, Rev. 
. i in the uh your of his age. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


py reliab for illustrated R: 


te I Betr ir Goedened and oie Tee Jews 
g r 
a A- ~ T. aves, New York. 


Are You Coing to New York ? 
If. so, and you ~— to stop where you can feel at 











HYGIENIC AND TEMPERANCE HOT 
Ne os. 13 and 15 Laigh Ge! the 
noted for 


leasant parlors hy | the cheerful, 
home-like feeling which prevails. Connected with 
t are Turkish Baths. 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
ERICA SMU ea “almost 
ow at pacers Statice 

oO. 


Send s 
L we Rrothers 3 od Meckman 
— St., New York City. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ENNSYLVANIA Mrurtary AcAp- 
EMY, Chester, fo Wer mtg ty nly.) 
Bession open, Wedn ay, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds. ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical E ngineecring. the Ciassics and English. 
Careful Groreigh t of the morals and manners of 

Cadets. For C oe apply to 
L. THEO. HYATT, President. 


U Mor COLLEGE OF LAW of the 
Two Universities, Chicago, Ill., closes ite 
Second Year with 103 students. Senators Trum- 
bull and Doolittle, Judge Booth, Profs. Denslow 
and Myers, and others taught, and Dr. Davis and 
twenty-two lawyers lectured in this College last 
year. orme for year of nine months, #0. Diploma 
admits to the Bar. Boardlow. Opens Sept. 15th. 

Address for C eotatonees, 
 % DENSLOW, Sec’y, Chicago, m. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DIES, PITTSFIELD, MASS 














N A FLEWOOD 
~ 


Has aap ~~ Saale for Music. 

Grounds of unrivaled beauty. 

Rooms newly furnished. A Kindergarten. 
Also an cone owl. House for Famiiles. 
Address R EAR, the Principal. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

4 YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 

Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 

Arts a specialay. Instruction thorough. School 

ve8 ins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
L. Principal and Proprietor. 








Wort EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 per year for 
board with common English. To prepare for col- 
~ of Sor baginese, byi & ~* 15 teachers. 6 courses 

2d Sept. 2d. Christian pye 
Si Bg on "E. 4 ‘D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y 


M®. N. W. DE MUNN’S Englis 

French and German Boarding and Day — 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. rovides every 

facility fora thorough. practical ‘anc accomplished 

fhe etty. with all the advantages of a home in 
e city 


Caau AUTAUQUA LAKE. 
this ~~ y pecaas is situated an 








old richiy endow: Sem both sexes— 

TITR CHAMBERLAIN TNeTererr Fall Term 

epene 4 ug. eh For Catal b. address Ber poe 
A.M., Princi eandolph, N.Y. 





RENCH ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies wishing to attend Institutions of learn- 
ing in Brooklyn. For circulars or admission, ad- 
dress MLLE. ACHERT, Prof. of French at the 
Packer Inst., ‘134 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEST) NUT STREET 5 SEMINARY, 
ADELP 
The th year of this iodine: and De School 
will open Sept. 15. For circulars appl iss Bon- 
ney and Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut tS ‘Phila, Pa. 


ONKERS ON THE HUDSON. —LOCUST HILL 

SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. Course 

od ae thorough and complete, Opens 
Pp 


’ MISS EMILY A. RICE, Par. 


7ONKERS MILITARY INSTITU TE 
for making wens inteitigent, healthy, Chris- 


BENJAMIN. LASON 
Box No. O54, Yonkers, N. Y. 


| mac LADIES a EMIMARY, 


Nine years of a work. Healthful; beau- 
tiful for situation ; ; homelike, Christian. Fall ses- 
sion (19 weeks) opens Aug. AL _GEO. Cc. SMITH, A. M. 


ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber 14th. Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this school. Address 
EDWARD WHITE. — 


IG HLAND MILITA RY AC ADEMY, 
CESTER, MAS 
Prepares A. men for a Literary 


and Scientific parogite. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup't. 



































O TIS BISB EE 
VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
OUGHKEE 


N. Y., 
Solicits an Inspection ago of his SCHOOL 








PIANOS, &e. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
& READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars 
and price-list. wtee unlim : ited. Pianos sent 
for foe proval, and SS rire by our 

FACTORY Kveune, New 
Piao FACTORY, 300 “hth “een New 


STECK PIANOS received the only 


AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
Warerooms, ‘25 East 14th St., New York. 


EMPIRE ; 
PIANOS. 


ELEGANT CASES. 














SUPERB TONE. 
LOW PRICES. 
Send for catalogue. Favorable terms to agents. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOW TO GET-A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
at $5 to $8 per acre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


ANPERBY RGH, WELLS & CO., mfrs. 
Wood Type and Borders, * Kag te,” 

= California.” d other improved Cabinets, "Cusee, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 
Composing Sticks and wen Chases, etc. 16 & 18 
pues yr = cor. Fulton, N . Complete Newspaper 








Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAM STEKEOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 





t; — t i at Vienna. 
* Sfanutasiurers of Photographic Materials. 





R. H. MACY & .CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROLDERIES, LADLES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S FU RNISHING, ‘NOTIONS, 
sMALL WARES, Yo et BIEPON 
RAW GOODS, ' PAR UMBRELLAS. 
BOOKS. Stationery, Tatiot. p- B.. i 5, 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, eeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %e., war- 
ranted. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Fox INVALID WOMEN, — New Methods 
without Drugs for Home Treatment and Rad- 
ieal Cure in Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s “ pitscqnes of Wo- 
men.” 318 pages. Mailed for $1.50. Circular on 








receipt of stamp. A. PARKSR, 17 E. 58th St., N.Y, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the tame they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers partment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, withim due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 kim Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street: 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








THE PROFESSOR AND THE SECRE- 
TARY. 


T is ingeniously insinuated that Secretary De- 
lano’s contemptuous use of the indefinite 
article in referring to ‘‘a Mr. Marsh” as the 
author of certain charges against the Indian Ring 
may have affected the equanimity of that gentle- 
man, and influenced him to deliver his latest and 
most telling blow against prevailing abuses; but 
that it is a telling blow there is ample evidence. 
There is something fascinating to the average in- 
tellect in the way in which this climax has been 
reached. The Professor with his party of retainers 
and a small cavalry escort, trying to penetrate the 
remotest wilds of our territory, and caring little for 
the red man unless he might chance to be found 
in a fossil state; the encounter with unwilling 
and unscientific savages in a state of activity not 
in the least suggestive of fossils; the tedious 
‘*talk” about the council fire ; the final conviction 
of the Professor that in order to get at his beloved 
hipparions and pterodactyles he must covenant 
with the legitimate owners thereof; then the cir- 
cumlocutions and evasions of the Washington 
officials, and finally the formal appeal to the 
President—all these combine to make a passage 
of departmental history that shall be a warning 
to future Secretaries of the Interior and Indian 
Commissioners. 

That he should have become the champion of 
the unpleasant Indian of the Period, and, as it 
were, be providentially forced to take up the cud- 
gels on his behalf, was probably as far from the 
Professor's mind six months ago as it was when 
he used to pull a sturdy waist oar in the Nautilus, 
a generation ago. Even in those days he was pot- 
tering about New Haven harbor at low tide, hunt- 
ing the fugacious crab, making long vacation 
trips to rich geological regions, and in a hundred 
ways developing those tastes and qualities which 
have enabled him so successfully to pursue his 
favorite science in the face of dangers and diffi- 
culties which would have discouraged many a man 
engaged in a more widely appreciated cause. 

The indirect benefits which mankind may derive 
from investigation have always afforded the vota- 
ries of science their most telling arguments, In 
their day Franklin and Watts were laughed at for 
their seemingly insane experiments with kites and 
tea-kettles and what not, but we have some small 
conveniences in the way of telegraphs and rail- 
roads as a result. It were perhaps a somewhat 
circuitous course of reasoning which should trace 
the reform of the Indian Bureau back to the im- 
mature interest of a college boy in trilobites, or 
more remotely still to those prehistoric crus- 
taceans themselves, but it cannot be altogether de- 
nied that this departmental hornet’s nest would 
not have been stirred up had it not been for the 
fossil deposits of the Great Plains. 

Very shocking is it to the properly constituted 
official mind to have things done irregularly. 
The papers in this case, with the specimen ra- 
tions, ought to have been left with the Secretary, 
who would have sent them to a clerk, who 
would have indorsed them, ‘‘ Marsh, O. C.— 
Makes statement, ete., ete.,” and there would 
have been rulings with red ink and references to 
letter-book No. 10,375, Series X, and at last tying 
up with red-tape and final consignment to the 
pigeon-hole, whence no document returns; but 
Providence had ordered othefwise. It had de- 
creed that the Professor, with tantalizing visions 





of many-toed fossil horses before his spectacles, 
should be compelled, nolens volens, to hobnob 
with a pack of grumbling savages until an unwill- 
ing promise was extorted from him to bear dis- 
patches to the Great Father in person.” So he 
had a distinct pledge to keep, and he was not a 
man to let himself off with a mere perfunctory 
performance of his word. He went to the Secre- 
tary, but he went to the President too, and find- 
ing the last more approachable than the first, he 
has kept it up. 

Seriously, this statement of his is a weighty 
document. He takes up in order the various 
facts which have come under his observation con- 
cerning issues of clothing, beef, flour and so forth, 
states his own conclusions, and supports them by 
the certificates of army officers and other respon- 
sible persons to whom the facts were known. If 
his conclusions are correct—and there seems no 
room for doubt in the matter—the Red Cloud 
agent has been in the habit of drawing supplies 
for more Indians than are to be found within his 
jurisdiction, of receiving pay for them at the 
highest government rates, and of issuing to the 
Indians articles and animals of an inferior quality. 
The inference is that the differences in the num- 
ber of the Indians and in the quality of the sup- 
plies left a handsome margin of profit for some 
one. Who, remains to be seen. 

Commissioner Smith has taken direct issue with 
Professor Marsh, meeting some of his statements 
with explicit denials, and promising prompt and 
thorough investigation. We have strong confid- 
ence in Mr. Smith’s personal integrity, and we 
shall certainly not be in haste to pronounce 
against him. But it must be said that there are 
several weighty reasons for scrutinizing very close- 
ly the course of his Department. In the first 
place, the disclosures of the past two or three 
years have revealed an amount of corruption in 
the civil service which fully justifies a vigilant and 
even suspicious attitude on the part of the public. 
The existence of a strong and mischievous * In- 
dian Ring” is a fact already established to a moral 
certainty. In the present case, Professor Marsh 
has all the qualifications of a first-class witness : 
unimpeachable character ; uncommon intelligence, 
the absence of any personal motive—the whole 
business being a distraction from the professional 
pursuits to which he is devoted—and excellent 
opportunities for personal observation. Besides, 
he brings forward witnesses entitled to peculiar 
credit, in the army officers who corroborate his 
statements. These gentlemen belong to a class 
little given to criticism of governmental pro- 
ceedings, and whose words always carry weight.. 
On the other hand, Mr. Smith is entitled to the 
strongest presumption of personal integrity, by 
the record of his honorable and useful life ; and 
we are the more disposed in his favor because he 
has previously been the object of attacks which 
we considered alike malicious and unfounded. 
Yet such specific and weighty evidenee as Mr. 
Marsh has brought forward cannot be offset 
merely by the good character of the Commissioner, 
nor even by his personal assurances that every- 
thing is right. We have had abundant experi- 
ence of honest officials whose subordinates used 
their chiefs’ honesty as a figure-head to hide their 
own knavery. The public will watch most closely 
the action of the’ Indian Department; and we 
believe that no ‘‘ vindication ” which does not in- 
clude a vigorous rooting-out of abuses will be 
accepted. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DISASTER. 

6 igre idea of Law—that is, an undeviating order 

in the universe—makes a strong and salutary 
impression on thoughtful minds in our time, All 
observation of nature—both external nature, and 
the inner world of man—testifies to the reign of 
Law.as a fact. And the moral sense recognizes 
the sublimity of the fact. It aceords with our 
idea of the fitness of things that with the Perfect 
One who governs all there should be ‘‘ no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 

But it is to be borne in mind that with our lim- 
ited faculties we can discern but a small part of 
the vast sweep of Divine Law. And especially, 
those methods and processes which we discern by 
the senses are “but the outermost rim. Back of 
these lies a world of mystery unfathomable by 
sense. In its inmost secret it is wholly unfathom- 
able by map., ,Yet, far deeper than sense can look, 
the splendors of the unseen world are revealed to 
man’s spiritual faculties. Trust and love can in- 
terpret where sense and reason are dumb. 

Material law is truly read by the intellect as a 
part of the Divine order of creation, But no less 





truly or certainly does the soul reach the higher 
law of a Divine beneficence controlling all things. 

When a shipwreck, or conflagration, or other 
catastrophe sweeps away wealth and life, it be- 
longs to us as an imperative duty to trace the dis- 
aster back to its immediate causes, and heed the 
lesson of violated law. When a house falls in be- 
cause it was badly built, or burns because the 
mason stinted his work, or when a ship is lost be- 
cause her owners sacrificed safety to speed, the 
first duty of society is to trace the disaster to its 
cause, to hold the culprit sternly responsible, and 
to see that other builders and ship-owners profit 
by the lesson. 

But if we end here, if in disaster we find no 
meaning except a warning to guard in future 
against the causes which contributed to it, we are 
left encompassed by fate so dark that all our cour- 
age and wisdom throw but the faintest ray upon 
its gloom. 

On the steamship Schiller there perished a 
woman who has since been made known to the 
world by the beautiful and touching tributes call- 
ed forth by her death. She had prepared herself, 
against great obstacles and discouragements, for 
the practice of medicine. She had, even at the 
beginning of her career, showed rare genius for 
her art, and a sympathetic nature which, made 
her indeed a messenger of mercy. Young, accom- 
plished, strengthened by many years of patient 
preparation for her work, full of purpose and 
capacity to serve her race, the ship she sailed in 
struck upon a rock at night, and as she knelt 
praying on the deck, a sea swept her away. 

What shall we say of it? “A terrible fault 
somewhere — investigate — punish—let captains 
and steamship companies learn to be prudent” ? 
Yes; but is that all? Was that noble life just 
opening into usefulness only a sacrifice to point a 
lesson of careful seamanship, and was it all waste 
and loss except for this ? 


If there be no further comfort than that, sad 
indeed is the lot of man! If all that gives value 
to life—if ripened character, noble purpose, the 
love ready to give itself for others, the faith that 
on the sinking ship looks up to find a Father's 
face—if all this ends in nothingness, save only 
that sea-captains may perhaps be taught to be 
more careful, then are mankind indeed the chil- 
dren of sorrow and despair. It is in vain that we 
seek to make a deity of Law that thus sweeps our 
best and dearest in undistinguishing ruin. If we 
have no God but that, we may wrap our faith in 
what high-sounding words we will, it is still but 
orphanage and hopelessness. Man is then himself 
higher and nobler than anything else in the uni- 
verse, and is the sport of forces less intelligent 
and less merciful than the brutes. 

This is the inevitable result, if we take material 
law as the highest interpreter of the unseen 
Power. We can so take it only by silencing the 
noblest voices within us, both of the intellect and 
the heart. We must suppose rather that in that 
mysterious, all-controlling Power, there is some- 
thing which corresponds to the highest element in 
man. We mus@ suppose that the moral sense, 
the sympathy, the trust in right, which are the 
crowning qualities of human nature, are the best 
indications also of that which lies above and be- 
yond human nature. We must suppose that 
through all the immediate manifestations of mat- 
ter and foree of which the senses take cognizance, 
there runs an all-embracing purpose; that this 
purpose moves toward ends not less but trans- 
cendently greater than our thoughts and hopes ; 
and that the generous purposes, the patience, the 
trust, the love,—in a word, the higher selves,— 
which are the fairest growth of our earthly lives, 
are at the mercy neither of man’s assault nor of 
the destroying forces of matter: they are in God’s 
keeping ; they share his strength and his immor- 
tality. We are to understand that, through all 
the processes of the material world, through all 
operations of society, through the very errors and 
defects of men, a care more than fatherly is work- 
ing out good to every soul. 

‘“‘ Master,” asked the Jews, ‘‘ who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind ?” 
Always in some form or other men repeat the 
question before the misfortunes of humanity. No 
answer has yet been found so deep as that which 
Jesus gave: ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents: but that the works of God should be 
manifest in him.” ‘The works of God”—works 
of a beneficence so profound that in the very 
abysses of human suffering it finds its occasion and 
instruments to raise men to the shining heights, 
“of which our God himself is moon and sun.” 

We are to receive with reverence that true 
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though incomplete revelation of the Divine plan 
which is contained in material law. Our own 
success and our service to others lie primarily in 
understanding and conforming to all the require- 
ments of the situation in which we are placed. 
There is nothing in the belief in an all-governing 
beneficence to incite any man to ignore the con- 
‘ditions under which that beneficence has placed 
him. On the contrary, it is only he who heartily 
seeks to conform every part of his lifeeto the 
Divine law who can rightly enter into the sense 
of the Divine love. It is when, having done all 
that lies in our power, we feel our own utter little- 
ness in the vast universe, our own worthlessness 
compared to that goodness toward which our 
thoughts go out—it is then that we may rest in 
absolute trust on God himself. His is ‘‘the eter- 
nal goodness” of which Whittier has sung, in 
words that embody an imperishable faith : 
‘*T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 
And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


* [ long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he can do no wrong. 


** I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


* And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffied oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


.* I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 








THE SANITARY NEEDS OF RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


HIS is the season in which people who are 

ever sick at all acknowledge that they feel 
pretty poorly, and in which the horses of phy- 
sicians must long earnestly for a compensating 
hereafter. The death rate of cities grows unpleas- 
antly large, but is exceeded by that of many coun- 
try villages. It is the season in which the city 
resident going into the country finds the natives 
more brown but less healthy-looking than his 
own cooped-up fellow-citizens; the season, too, 
in which many a temporary sojourner in the rural 
districts hurries home to his family physician with 
an ague which takes far more time in going than 
it did in coming. 

We believe that trustworthy authorities will 
uphold us in the statement that where good health 
prevails in country villages it is more the re- 
sult of accident than design. A great many towns 
have been purposely so located as to secure good 
surface drainage, but beyond this the ordinary 
founders of villages seem to have no general sani- 
tary idea. The sites of many towns have been de- 
termined by the existence of water-power, natural 
routes of transportation, or mineral deposits. 
Once located, a town is as hard to move as Solo- 
mon declares the root of the righteous to be, It 
therefore becomes a matter of grave concern to 
know how the natural defects and dangers of a 
town site are to be overcome. 

The answer naturally is; Interest the residents 
themselves in the matter. But we all know what 
neighborhood chats amount to ; the more perfect 
the agreement on a given subject, the greater 
likelihood there generally is that the subject will 
disappear, as being practically settled. But the 
ways of an irresponsible party of neighbors 
change greatly when the same men resolve them- 
selves into a society supported by an act of in- 
corporation, looked up to, and expected to do 
something. By the conditions of their surround- 
ings, by the usual unsatisfactory state of the pub- 
lic health, and by the rev age prominence 
which is conveyed by membership of a public as- 
sociation, each member feels called upon to do 
something. 

What there is for local sanitary aggociations to 
do will not long be a matter of question. There 
are thousands of towns in the Uuited States 
whose soil is literally one great cess-pool, satur- 
ated with the impurities and refuse of all who 
have been itsinhabitants. There is not one town 
in a hundred whose people drink pure water. 
The garbage and impurities thrown on the’ground 
in many a village full of respectable people would 
raise a howl of remonstrance if dropped even in 
our own Five Points. Drainage of waste-water 
into street-gutters, uncovered refuse heaps, stacks 





of offensive manure whose proprietors seem to 
think that the human olfactories have no rights 
which manure owners are bound to respect, way- 
side pools, neighborhoods in which doctor's car- 
riages may always be found, land occasionally 
subject to overflow, rock-bottomed sinks in which 
drainage is finally arrested. swamps over which 
winds frequently pass on their way to the town—all 
these are within the reach of almost any sanitary 
association that may be formed. A small pro rata 
assessment will pay for the service of a skilled 
topographer or drainage engineer who will sug- 
gest better and cheaper remedies than any ordi- 
nary association will discover for itself. A similar 
outlay will secure a lecturer, or the printing of 
a report of a survey which would fully inform the 
citizens of the actual sanitary condition of their 
town. Such an association, by virtue of that in- 
ter-communication which exists between all pub- 
lic bodies in small towns, would exercise a great 
deal gf influence over town committees, super- 
visors, road boards, etc. In case of laggard action 
by legal authorities, local sanitary associations 
might follow the example of the men who cut one 
of the great irrigating ditches of California; Mr. 
Nordhoff reports that this ditch was cut in accord- 
ance with the following resolutions : 

“* First: That we cut the ditch. 

“ Second: That every one interested agrees to work upon it 
until finished. 

“Third: That work be commenced Monday next.” 

The oftsrepeated truism, that the strength of 
anything is only the strength of its weakest part, 
peculiarly applies to this matter of health. In- 
dividual efforts in the direction of perfect ventila- 
tion, good cooking, healthful heat, proper 
clothing, and personal cleanliness are praise- 
worthy, but their perfect result cannot be realized 
while the neighboring air is polluted, the water 
poisoned, and miasmatic emanations are uncheck- 
ed. It is only by combined action that such wide- 
spread influences may be removed or avoided, 
and the sufferings which reformation may impose 
upon time and pocket are not so annoying, costly 
or dangerous as those which result from submis- 
sion to the existing status. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We are constantly receiving at this office let- 
ters expressing confidence in Mr. Beecher, united 
often with expressions of affection and gratitude for 
spiritual help received from his sermons and * Talks.” 
Not a few of these letters inclose newspaper extracts 
of a similar tone, with the suggestion that they be 
republished. It is scarcely possible for us to send per- 
sonal replies to the writers of all these communica- 
tions, and we therefore take this way of making a 
general acknowledgment, and expressing our hearty 
appreciation of the feeling which actuates the writers. 
Mr. Beecher has been exceedingly chary of using this 
paper as a weapon in his personal contest. He has 
chosen rather to keep it closely to its main purpose, of 
seeking to promote intelligence, good cheer, and right 
living in Christian households. It would be contrary 
to the course which the paper has steadily pursued, if 
we were now to parade at length before our readers 
eulogies upon its chief, whether from public or pri- 
vate sources. We give this week a single extract, on 
page 49, which touches on a wider theme than the 
merely personal one, and makes a vigorous and just 
defense of Mr. Beecher’s teaching against some glib 
declamation about “ the gospel of gush.” 


—We have examined with great interest the 
sketch of a work by Rev. Edward C. Towne, entitled 
New Calvinism. Its purpose is to build on the founda- 
tion of “ The Absolute Sovereignty of God”’ the struct- 
ure of a belief freed from the elements that disfigured 
the work of Calvin. The treatment is partly historical, 
and involves a discussion of some of the fundamental 
questiong of religious faith and life. Weareconfident, 
both from our examination of the introduction and 
ground-plan of the book and from our knowledge of 
the author, that it will have unusual interest and 
value. Mr. Towne’s historical knowledge and power 
of original thought are matched with spiritual feeling 
and insight, and with sympathetic apprehension of the 
revelations of truth recorded in the Scriptures. To 
those who may remember against him some of bis 
earlier utterances, which were repugnant to the feeling 
and conviction of all Christian believers, it is just to 
say that Mr. Towne in all his later writings shows the 
highest reverence for the person and authority of 
Jesus Christ; and, while not coinciding in the view of 
Orthodox theology respecting his nature, gives an 
emphasis not only to his teaching, but to his life and 
personality, that entitles his belief to be called Chris- 
tian in the full sense of the word. We believe he is do- 
ing and will do excellent work for spiritual and prac- 
tical Christianity. 

—We can scarcely imagine a more welcome event 
to the literary world than the appearance of a master- 
piece by Mr. Tennyson. Undeniably the poet’s genius 
has’ seemed on the decline. The later “Idyls of the 





King” were far inferior to their predecessors. It ig 
no less a surprise than a delight to find the laureate 
now venturing into the wholly new field of dramatic 
composition, and achieving a noble success. We have 
reviewed Queen Mary at some length this week on 
page 47. It has been the special good fortune of this 
generation that in its most eminent English poet 
genius has been matched by the purest morality and 
steadfast spiritual faithh We are reminded to be 
grateful for this by the project now on foot in En- 
gland to erect a memorial to Byron—a poet whose 
works are as absolutely deficient of any moral inspira- 
tion as those of any English writer since the evil days 
of the Restoration. A purer poet than Tennyson 
never wrote; not Wordsworth or Cowper is purer; 
and his is largely what theirs was not—poetry of the 
human affections. We do not believe the love of 
man and woman in its noblest development, alike in- 
tense and pure, ever found better expression than in 
some of Tennyson’s poems—unless we except Mrs, 
Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


—We may well be thankful that purity is not an 
exceptional merit in English and American poets; and 
that in spite of the degenerate “‘fleshly school,” the 
sweetest singers of our time get their inspiration not 
from the flesh, but the spirit. But in another quality 
Tennyson is somewhat exceptional—we mean in strong 
spiritual faith. His works show very clearly the new 
thought of the time; he sometimes speculates daring- 
ly on the great problems of human destiny; but there 
breathes throughout the spirit of steady trust in God, 
and sure hope of the immortal life. It is interesting 
to compare him in this respect with Longfellow. The 
American poet matches Tennyson, if not in genius, yet 
in purity and sweetness; he surpasses him in express- 
ing the joys and sorrows of humanity so simply that 
the common unlearned heart understands and re- 
sponds. But we somehow miss in Longfellow, in his 
earlier and later work alike, the inspiration caught 
from a strong sense of the future life and the Divine 
Fatherhood. In his ‘‘Morituri Salutamus,” the 
poem of his fiftieth college anniversary, there is not 
only finished beauty, but, as in his earlier poems, cour- 
age and tenderness and resignution. There is a beau- 
tiful acceptance of the inevitable. And he is, perhaps, 
a true exponent of his generation. But Tennyson 
voices the large, sure hope, the victorious assurance, 
the sense of the certain triumph of good, whieh we 
may trust will be the common possession of ceming 
generations. It is his highest distinction that he is not 
only poet but prophet. 


—Perhaps the most refreshing sight to be seen 
in the streets of the city during these July days is that 
of the casual newsboy or other Arab of either sex lux- 
uriating upon ice-cream. Some manufacturer, with 
an eye to the demands of the market, long since pro- 
duced a glass whose interior superficies exactly fits the 
juvenile tongue, spoons being thereby rendered super- 
fluous. At all important centers of the boot-blacking 
and paper-selling industries, stands are established 
whence, from two receptacles containing respectively 
whitish and reddish compounds of low temperature, 
old women dispense what is by courtesy termed ice- 
cream at so many cents a glass. At all hours of the 
day you may see the successful operator moistening 
his hot little throat with the cooling vanilla, lemon, 
strawberry or raspberry, according to taste, and at the 
trifling cost of a few cents per glass. That there is no 
difference between the kinds, save in color only, trou- 
bles him not a particle. The supreme satisfaction with 
which he assimilates the heaped-up portion of bis treat 
prior to deliquesence is only surpassed by the luxury 
of extracting the remaining portion thereof, when it 
has ceased to be aconfection and is rapidly passing into 
the form of a beverage. It occasionally happens that 
two who cannot afford a glass a-piece manage to.rake 
together the capital necessary for one between them, 
and then it does the heart good to observe the strictly 
honorable method whereby a just division is attained. , 
It would not be fair for one to consume the hard-frozen 
top and the other the semi-liquid bottom, so, with- 
out the useless conventionality of a spoon, the glass 
is passed from hand to hand until nothing is left, 
and the two stand eyeing one another blankly and 
half-suspiciously across the empty beaker, as though 
there were any possible redress in case either had 
gained an unfair advantage. Those of us who take 
our cream of hot evenings at Delmonico’s might well 
afford to pay double his somewhat formidable charge 
if we could get half the enjoyment secured by our 
little street gamins at a fraction of the cost. 


—We are glad to see that the hasty and ill- 
advised remarks of certain Northern journals on Mr. 
Preston’s address before the Alumni of the University 
of Virginia are proved to be without foundation. 
Mr. Preston indulged in many statements which were 
doubtful in point of grammar, logic, fact and loyalty, 
and his hearers were soundly lectured by Northern 
writers for listening to him. Jusg what else they 
eould have done we are not told; the march of civil- 
ization has made it impolite to throw unpopular 
speakers out of windows, and no one would consider 
it dignified for the alumni of an ancient and honor- 
able University to adopt the English popular method 
—i.e., the propulsion of aged eggs and defunct animals 
in the direction of whoever indulges in unpalatable re- 
marks. We learn that the editor of the New York 
Tribune received earnest appeals, by telegraph from 
the University, not to print the speech—that its deliv- 
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ery was on all hands disapproved and deplored. The 
Southern newspapers generally denounce tbe address 
and its sentiments. The Lynchburg Virginian says: 
7 4 We are glad to learn that the sentiments of Gen. Preston, 
though elegantly expressed, were not received with favor by 
those to whom they were addressed, and do not indicate the 
opinions of the sound-thinking people of Virginia and the 
South. Let the Northern journals make a note of this when 
they undertake to hold us responsible for the imprudent ut- 
terances of a retired old gentleman who lived in South Caro- 
lina when it was customary there to denounce everything 
north of'a certain line. 

—The tendency toward ornamental instruction, 
which has been visible in our public schools, has caused 
some Missourians to petition their State Constitutional 
Convention that the common school system may be 
abandoned. They declare that the time of the pupils 
is taken up with the ornamental branches to the ne- 
glect of studies which are really educational, that the 
taxes are high, and the schools cost more than they 
produce. There is doubtless a great deal of gronnc 
for such a complaint, though the remedy asked for is 
avery injudicious one. Fortunate is the parent whose 
children in the public schools do rot literally waste 
half their time over the ornamental features of read- 
ing and penmanship, and the unimportant ones of 
arithmetic, geography and grammar. The remedy 
does not consist of shutting the school-doors, however 
—a little personal care in the selection of text-books 
and teachers will bring about a speedy reformation. 
While book-agents decide what text-books a school is 
to use, and the parents’ opposition is manifested only 
in grumbling, the school system is evidently aot to 
blame, nor should the same system be abused because 
personal favor or a mistaken idea of economy places 
at the teacher’s desk an unfit man or woman. 


—Next to the practical abolition of African 
slavery, all philanthropists long for a change for the 
better in the condition and treatment of the unfortu- 
nate coolies who, in Cuba and in some of the South 
American republics, are enduring all the hardships and 
hopelessness of involuntary servitude, This state of 
affairs is due as much to the indifference heretofore 
manifested by the Asiatic governments whose sub- 
jects the coolies legally*are as to the injustice and 
cruelty of the lessees of coolie labor. China, however, 
has at last taken official notice of the treatment of 
her apprentice subjects in Cuba, by demanding that 
Cuba receive a Chinese official, to whom complaints 
may be made, and she is entitled to the moral sup- 
port of all the great nations. A demand by China 
upon a European court has been heretofore an un- 
heard-of thing. That the demand now made is in the 
interest of humanity entitles the Flowery Kingdom to 
the respect of civilized people everywhere. 








Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for July 25, John iii. 7-17; for August 
1, John iv. 5-15. 


October 17 and 18 are the days named by the 
English Comimittee for universal prayer for Sunday- 
schools. The time is fixed as early as this that the 
schools the world over may know of it in season to 
join in the devotional services. 


The list of churches that have taken up the new 
second service plan, or some modification df it, must 
be of a very respectable length by this time, judging 
from the additions to it reported here and there. One 
of the latest converts to the scheme is the old Congre- 
-_gational-Presbyterian Church, of East Derry, New 
Hampshire, which has decided by a large vote to give 
up the forenoon service to the Sunday-school and 
Bible exercise, the sermon of the day coming in the 
afternoon. This is trying the change in the reverse 
order from that adopted by most of the other 
churches, and we are not sure that it is not the better 
way. The forenoon finds the young people fresh for 
their part in the lessons, and the pastor also is then in 
tie best condition to make his Bible exposition (gener- 
ally the lesson of the day) interesting and effective, 
especially if he speaks extemporaneously, as he will in 
most cases. Let it be borne in mind that, while this 
so-called second service plan does away with one of 
the usual sermons on Sunday—a gain in many respects 
—it is not intended to have the effect of abridging a 
pastor’s hours of study or of making a congregation 
less worshipful on Sundays. The plan, rather, if fairly 
tried, will be found to give a congregation new life by 
requiring more of their attention and co-operation in 
the services of the sanctuary than the old form of 
service secures. | 


If it be true that two-thirds of the children in 
the United States are not in the Sunday-schools, as 
statistics make out, there is very good reason, from 
one point of view, for the anxiety one hears expressed 
quite often respectfhg the moral training of the rising 
generation. But no doubt a certain, though small, 
proportion of these non-attendants are brought up 
under good family or social influences, and of the rest 
who are left to guide themselves it is safe to say that 
some of them come out right in the end. So that the 
inference that two-thirds of our children are going to 
the bad would be far-fetched. Nevertheless, this ab- 
sence of such a heavy proportion of them from the 
‘Sunday-schools is not a cheerful fact to be confronted 





with, and does indeed demand the attention of the 
Christian community. The question is, how to reduce 
these figures to a more and more favorable showing 
continually—a practical question to be answered only 
by making great efforts to spread the cause of Sunday- 
schools into every nook and corner of the country. 
One fact, however, may be noticed here, and that is 
that before the Sunday-schoo! as a Christian system 
can be expected to root itself everywhere, it must 
continually improve and strengthen itself where it 
does exist. In other words, the individual Sunday- 
school has yet to be made a greater force that it is in 
its own immediate sphere. It cannot look for results 
elsewhere if it produces none itself. 1t cannot expect 
to find growth in the system at large while there is no 
growth within its own little circle. The point that the 
Sunday School Times brings out in this connection 
has considerable force: ‘‘The loss by leakage in all 
Sunday-schools,” it says, “is very great. Oftentimes 
earnest efforts are made to gather in scholars, and 
very feeble and inefficient efforts are made to retain 
those who are introduced tothe school. Every Sunday- 
school should be maintained in a good, healthful 
condition, so that it can assimilate to its own life the 
material which is brought intoit. A school should be 
strong to hold as well as togather. In view of the 
work to be done in this direction, we would say that 
there is work to be done in mending the nets. The 
fisherman needs to do more than merely to cast and 
haul his net. Itis his duty to keep it in good condi- 
tion, so that none may escape its catch. 


Pilgrim Church Sunday-school, Cambridgeport, 
shows its interest. in missionary matters as well as its 
affection for the memory of an old teacher by sub- 
scribing five hundred dollars towards the’ Central 
Turkey College. The teacher was the Rev. W. W. 
Merriam, who went out under the American Board in 
1859, but was killed subsequently by brigands on one 
of his missionary trips. In connection with this tender 
tribute, it may not be out of place to remind Sunday- 
schools in general that though many of them have 
sent something to help on the college mentioned, the 
appeal is still before them for as much assistance as 
they can give to it. 


Among the hints and suggestions which the 
season calls out is this line of advice from the Baptist 
Teacher to teachers who go into the country and are 
near a Sunday-school: ‘‘ Take a class, help them sing, 
become a pupil, or play missionary among your fel- 
low-boarders. True, you are there but for a little 
while, but make that little while a bright spot.” 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. ® 


I. 
E sends us bitter that heaven’s sweet, 
Earth's bitter o’er, may sweeter taste, 
As Canaan’s ground to Israel’s feet 
For that great waste. 


And lo! before us in the way 
We view the fountains and the palms, 
And drink, and pitch eur tents, and stay 
Singing sweet psalms. 
Cc. L. Forp. 


II. 


Our Lord God doth like a printer who setteth the 
letters backward; we see and feel well the setting, 
but we shall read the print yonder in the life to come. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 
Ifl. 


Some people reserve themselves for great occasions, 
instead of spending their sympathies lavishly along 
the way. Good old John certainly never spared either 
sympathy or the expression of his hearty good-will, I 
don’t know that the people who sometimes smiled at 
his honest exuberances ever found him less reliable 
when greater need arose because he bad been kind 
day after day about nothing at all. 

Miss THACKERAY. 
Iv. 
We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land * 
Or healthful store. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Vv. 

For tell me, what would be wanting to make this 
world a kingdom of heaven if that tender, profound 
and self-denying love practiced and recommended by 
Jesus were paramount in every heart? 

KRUMMACHER. 
VL 
There is 
An ancient way, 
All strewed with flowers and happiness, 
And fresh as May ; 
There turn, and turn no more. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 
VII. 

Satan cannot cast out Satan. Sin cannot drive out 
sin. My anger cannot drive out another man’s covet- 
ousness; my petulance or sneer cannot expel an- 
other’s extravagance. The meekness of Christ alone 
has power. The charity which desires another’s good- 
ness above his own well-being—that alone succeeds in 
the work of restoration. 

, F, . W. ROBERTSON. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RAGLAN STABLES, 


HE passage for the overflow of the water of 
the moat was under the sunk walk which, reach- 
ing from the gate of the stone court round to the gate 
of the fountain court, incl®sed the keep and its moat, 
looping them on as it were to the side of the double 
quadrangle of the castle. The only way out of this 
passage, at whose entrance Richard now found him- 
self, was into the moat. As quietly therefore as he 
could, he got through the opening and into the water, 
amongst the lilies, where, much impeded by their 
tangling roots, which caused him many asubmergence, 
but with a moon in her second quarter over his head 
to light him, heswam gently along. As he looked up 
from the water, however, to the huge crag-like tower 
over his head, the soft moonlight smoothing the rigor 
but bringing out all the wasteness of the grim blank, 
it seemed a hopeless attempt he had undertaken. Not 
the less did he keep his eye on the tower-side of the 
moat, and had not swam far before he caught sight of 
the little stair which, enclosed in one of the six small 
round bastions encircling it, led up from the moat to 
the walk immediately around the citadel. The foot of 
this stair was, strangely enough, one of the only two 
points in the defenses of the moat not absolutely com- 
tfanded from either one or the other of the two gates 
of the castle. The top of thestair, however, was visible 
from one extreme point over the western gate, and the 
moment Richard, finding the small thick iron studded 
door open, put his head out of the bastion, he caught 
sight of a warder far away, against the moonlit sky. 
All of the castle except the spot where that man stood, 
was hidden by the near bulk of the keep. He drew 
back, and sat down on the top of the stair—to think 
and let the water run from his clothes. When he issued, 
it was again on all-fours. He had, however, only to 
creep an inch or two to the right to be covered by one 
of the angles of the tower. 

But this shelter was merely momentary, for he must 
go round the tower in search of some way to reach the 
courts beyond; and no sooner had he passed the next 
angle than he found himself witbin sight of one of the 
towers of the main entrance. Dropping once more on 
his hands and knees he crept slowly along, as close as 
he could squeeze to the root of the wall, and when he 
rounded the next angle, was in the shadow of the keep, 
wiile he had but to cross the walk to be covered by the 
parapet on the edge of the moat. This he did, and 
having crept round the curve of the next bastion, was 
just beginning to fear lest he should find only a lifted 
drawbridge, and have to take to the water again, when 
he came to the stone bridge. 

It was well for him that Dorothy and Caspar had 
now omitted the setting of their water-trap, otherwise 
he would have entered the fountain court in a*manner 
unfavorable to his project. Asit was, he got overin . 
safety, never ceasing his slow crawl until he found 
himself in the archway. Here he stood up, straight- 
ened his limbs, went through a few gymnastics, as 
silent as energetic, to send the blood through his 
chilled veins, and the next moment was again on the 
move. 

Peering from the mouth of the archway, he saw to 
his left the fountain court with the gleaming head of 
the great horse rising out of the sea of shadow into the 
moonlight, and knew where he was. Next he dis- 
covered close to him on his right an open door intoa 
dim space, and knew that he was looking into the great 
hall. Opposite the door glimmered the large bay win- 
dow of which Mrs. Rees had spoken. 

There was now a point to be ascertained ere he could 
determine at which of the two gates he should attempt 
his exit—a question which, up to the said point, he had 
thoroughly considered on his way. 

The stables opened upon the pitched court and in 
that court was the main entrance: naturally that was 
the one to be used. Butin front of it was a great flight 
of steps, the whole depth of the ditch, with the marble 
gate at the foot of them; and not knowing the carriage- 
way, he feared both suspicion and loss of time, where 
a single moment might be all that divided failure from 
success. Also at this gate were a double portcullis aud 
drawbridge, the working of whose machinery took 
time, and ofall things a quick execution was essential, 
seeing that at any nf6ment sleeping suspicion might 
awake, and find enough to keep her so.—At the other 
gate there was but one portcullis and no drawhbridge, 
whilefrom it he perfectly knew the way tothe brick 
gate. Clearly tigis was the preferable for his attempt. 
There was but one point tocast in the other scale— 
namely that, if old Eccles were still the warder of it, 
there would be danger of his recognition in respect both 
of himself and his mare. But, on the other hand, he 
thought he could turn to account his knowledge of the 
fact that the marquis’s room was over it. So here the 
scale had settled to rebound no more—except indeed 
he should discover any difficulty in passing from the 
stone court in which lay the mouth of the stables, to 
the fountain court in which stood the preferable gate. 
This question he must now settle, for once on horse- 
back there must be no deliberation. - 
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One way at least there must be—through the hall: 
the hall must be accessible from both courts. He 
pulled off his shoes, and stepped softly in. Through 
the high window immediately over the huge fire-place, 
a little moonlight fell on the northern gable-wall turn- 
ing the minstrels’ gallery into an aerial bridge to some 
strange region of loveliness, and in the shadow under 
it he found at once the door he sought, standing open 
but dark under a deep porch. 

Issuing and gliding along by the side of the hall and 
round the great bay window, he came to the stair indi- 
cated by Mrs. Rees, and descending a little way, stood 
and listened : plainly enough to his practiced ear, what 
the old woman had represented as the underground 
passage to the airiest of stables was itself full of horses. 
To go down amongst these in the dark, and in ignor- 
ance of the construction of the stable, was somewhat 
perilous; but he had not come there to avoid risk. 
Step by step_he stole softly down, and, arrived at the 
bottom, seated himself on the last—to wait until his 
eyes should get so far accustomed to the darkness as to 
distinguish the poor difference between the faint dusk 
sinking down thestair and the absolute murk. A little 
further on, he could descry two or three grated open- 
ings into the fountain court, but by them nothing 
could enter beyond the faintest reflection of moonlight 
from the windows between the grand staircase and the 
bell tower. 

As soon as his eyes had grown capable of using what 
light there was, which however was scarcely sufficient 
to render him the smallest service, Richard began to 
whistle, very softly, a certain tune well known to 
Lady, one he always whistled when he fed or curried 
her himself. He had not got more than half through 
it, when a low drowsy whinny made reply from the 
depths of the darkness before him, and the Heart of 
Richard leaped in his bosom for joy. He ceased a 
moment, then whistled again. Again came the res- 
ponse, but this time, although still soft and low, free 
from all the woolliness of sleep. Once more he 
whistled, and once more came the answer. Certain at 
length of the direction, he dropped on his hands and 
knees, and crawled carefully along for a few yards, 
then stopped, whistled again, and listened. After a 
few more calls and responses, he found himself at 
Lady’s heels, which had begun to move restlessly. He 
crept into the stall beside her, spoke to her in a whis- 
per, got upon his feet, caressed her, told her to be quiet, 
and, pulling her buff shoes from his pockets, drew them 
over her hoofs, and tied them securely about her 
pasterns. Then with one stroke of his knife he cut her 
halter, hitched the end round her neck, and telling her 
to follow him, walked softly through the stable and 
up tbe stair. She followed like a cat, though not with- 
out some noise, to whose echoes Richard’s bosom 
seemed the beaten drum. The moment her back was 
level, he flung himself upon it, and rode straight 
through the porch and into the hall, 

But here at length he was overtaken by the conse- 
quences of having an ally unequal to the emergency. 
Marquis, who had doubtless been occupied with his 
friends in the stable yard, came bounding up into the 
court just as Richard threw himself on the back of his 
mare. At the sight of Lady, whom he knew so well, 
with her master on her back, a vision of older and hap- 
Pier times, the poor animal forgot himself utterly, 
rushed through the ball like a whirlwind, and burst 
into a tempest of barking in the middle of the fountain 
court—whether to rouse his mistress, or but to relieve 
his own heart, matters little to my tale. There was 
not a moment to lose, and Richard rode out of the hall 
and made for the gate. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE APPARITION. 


HE voice of her lost Marquis, which even in 

her dreams she could attribute to none but him, 
roused Dorothy at once. She sprang from her bed, 
flew to the window, and flung it wide. That same 
moment, from the shadows about the hall-door, came 
forth a man on horseback, and rode along the tiled 
path to the fountain, where never had hoof of horse 
before trod. Stranger still, the tramp soundéd far 
away, and woke no echo in the echo-haunted place. 
A .phantom surely—horse and man! As they drew 
nearer where she stared with wide eyes, the head of 
the rider rose out of the shadow into the moonlight, 
and she recognized the face of Richard—very white 
and still, though not, as she supposed, with the white- 
ness and stillness of a specter, but with the concentra- 
tion of eagerness and watchful resolution. The same 
moment she recognized Lady. She trembled from 
head to, foot. What could it mean but that beyond a 
doubt fhey were both dead, slain in battle, and that 
Richard had come to pay her a last visit ere he left the 
world? On they came, Her heart swelled up into her 
throat, and the effort to queen it over herself and 
neither shriek nor drop on the floor was like strug- 
gling to support a falling wall. When the specter 
reached the marble fountain, he gave a little start, 
drew bridle, and seemed to become aware that he had 
taken a wrong path, looked keenly round, and instead 
of continuing his advance towards her window, turn- 
ed in the direction of the gate. One thing was clear, 
that whether ghostly or mortal, whether already dead 
or only on the way to death, the apparition was re- 
gardless of her presence. A pang of disappointment 
shot through her bosom, and for the moment quench- 
ed her sense of relief from terror. With it sank the. 





typhoon of her emotion, and she became able to note 
how draggled and soiled his garments were, how his 
hair clung about his temples, and that for all accouter- 
ment his mare had but a halter. Yet Richard sat erect 
and proud, and Lady stepped like a mare full of life 
and vigor. And there was Marquis, not cowering or 
howling as dogs do in spectral presence, but madly 
bounding and barking as if in uncontrollable jubil- 
ation! 

The acme of her bewilderment was reached when 
the phantom came under the marquis’s study window, 
and she heard it call aloud, in a voice which undoubt- 
edly came from corporeal throat, and that throat 
Richard's, ringing of the morning and the sunrise and 
the wind that shakes the wheat—anything rather than 
of the tomb: 

“Ho, master Eccles!”. it cried; ‘‘when? when? 
Must my lord’s business cool while thou rubbest thy 
sleepy eyes awake? What, I say! When?——Yes, my 
lord, I will punctually attend to your lordship’s 
orders. Expect me back within the hour.” 

The last words were uttered in a2 much lower tone, 
with the respect due to him he seemed addressing, but 
quite loud enough to be distinctly heard by Eccles or 
any one else in the court. 

Dorothy leaned from her window, and looked side- 
ways to the gate, expecting to see the marquis bend- 
ing over his window-sill, and talking to Richard. But 
his window was close shut, nor was there any light be- 
hind it. 

A minute or two passed, during which she heard the 
combined discords of the rising portcullis. Then out 
came Eccles, slow and sleepy. 

“By St. George and St. Patrick!” cried Richard 
“why keepest thou six legs here standing idle? Is thy 
master’s business nothing to thee?’’ 

Eccles looked up at him. He was coming to his 
senses. 

‘Thou rides in strange graith on my lord’s business,” 
he said, as he put the key in the lock. 

“ What is that to thee? Open the gate. And make 
haste. If it please my lord that I ride thus to escape 
eyes that else might see further than thine, keen as 
they are, master Eccles, it is nothing to thee.’’ 

The lock clanged, the gate swung open, and Richard 
rode through. 

By this time a process of doubt and Peasoning, rapid 
as only thought can be, had produced in the mind of 
Dorothy the conviction that there was something 
wrong. By what authority was Richard riding from 
Raglan with muffled hoofs between midnight and 
morning? His specch to the marquis was plainly a 
pretense, and doubtless that to Eccles was equally 
false. To allow him to pass unchallenged would be 
treason against both her bost and her king. 

** Eccles! Eccles!’’ she cried, her voice ringing clear 
through the court, “let not that man pass.” 

“He gave the word, mistress,’ said Eccles, in dull 
response. 

“Stop him, I say,’’ cried Dorothy again, with energy 
almost frantic, as she heard the gate swing to heavily. 
“Thou shalt be held to account.” 

“He gave the word. He’s a true man, mistress,’ 
returned Eccles in tone of self-justification. ‘‘ Heard 
you not my lord marquis give him his last orders from 
his window?” . 

“There was no marquis at the window. Stop him, I 
say.” = 

“ He’s gone,” said Eccles quietly, but with awaking 
uneasiness. 

“Run after him,” Dorothy almost screamed. ‘ Stop 
him at the gate. It is young Heywood of Redware, 
one of the busiest of the roundheads.” 

Eocles was already running and shouting and whis- 
tling. She heard his feet resounding from the bridge. 
With trembling hands she flung a cloak about her, and 
sped bare-footed down the grand staircase and along 
the north side of the court to the bell-tower, where 
she seized the rope of the alarm-bell, and pulled with 
all herstrength. A horrid clangor tore the stillness of 
the night, re-echoed with yelping response from the 
multitudinous buildings around. Window after win- 
dow flew open, head after head was popped out— 
amongst the first that of the marquis, shouting to 
know what was amiss. But the question found no 
answer. The courts began to fill. Some said thecastle 
was on fire; others, that the wild beasts were all out; 
others, that Waller and Cromwell had scaled the ram- 
part, and were now storming the gates; others, that 
Eccles had turned traitor and admitted the enemy. 
In a few moments all was outcry and confusion. Both 
courts and the great hall were swarming with men 
and women and children, in every possible stage of 
attire. The main entrance was crowded with a tumult 
of soldiery, and scouts were rushing to different sta- 
tions of outlook, when the cry reached them that the 
west gate was open, the portcullis up, and the 
guard gone. 

The moment Richard was clear of the portcullis, he 
set off at a sharp trot for the brick gate, and had 
almost reached it when he became aware that he was 
pursued. He had heard the voice of Dorothy as he 
rode out, and knew to whom heowed it. But yet there 
wasachance. Rousing the porter with such a noisy 
reveille as drowned in his sleepy ears the cries of the 
warder and those that followed him, he gave the 
watchword, and the huge key was just turning in the 
wards when the clang of the alarm-bell suddenly 
racked the air. The porter stayed his hand, and stood 
listening. 


“Open the gate,” said Richard in authoritative tone WU 
“T will know first, master,——” began the man. 4 
“Dost not hear the bell?” cried Richard. “ Hows 
long wilt thou endanger the castle by thy dullness?" 
“T shall know first,” repeated the man deliberately =7 
“what that bell int . | 
Ew he could finish the sentence, the butt of Rich” 
ard’s whip bad Jaid him along the threshold of th ¥ 
gate. Richard flung himself from his horse, and turnec 7 
the key. But his enemies were now close at hand- 7% 
Eccles and the men of his guard. If the porter hat 
but fallen the other way! Ere he could drag asid. 1) 
his senseless body and open the gate, they were upo' 
him with blows and curses. But the puritan’s blood 
was up, and with the heavy handle of his whip he hac 
felled one and wounded another ere he was himsel. ‘, 
stretched on the ground with a sword-cut in the head» e hy 
Py 
CHAPTER XXX. th, 
RICHARD AND THE MARQUIS. mht 

































































VERY few strokes of the brazen-tongue¢c_ 4 
clamorer had been enough to wake the whole) 
eastle. Dorothy flew back to her chamber, and hurry? 
ing on her clothes, descended again to the court. [79% 
was already in full commotion. The western gates 
stood open, with the portcullis beyond it high in th 
wall, and there she took her stand, waiting the retu 
of Eccles and his men. 
Presently lord Charles came through the hall fron} 
the stone court, and seeing the gate open, called alou 
in anger to know what it meant. Receiving no repl 
he ran with an oath to drop the portcullis. 
“Is there a mutiny amongst the rascals?” he cried. 
“There is no cause for dread, my lord,” said Do™ 
rothy from the shadow of the gateway. 

“ How know you that, fair mistress?” returned lorc® 
Charles, who knew her voice. ‘* You must not inspiré ¥ 
us with too much of your spare courage. That would 
be to make us foolhardy.” 

“Indeed, there is nothing é0 fear, my lord,” per- jay 
sisted Dorothy. ‘The warder and his men have but 
this moment rushed out after oneon horseback, whom 
they had let pass with too little question. They are f 
ten to one,” added Dorothy with a shudder, as the 
sounds of the fray came up from below. i 

“Tf there is then no cause of fear, cousin, why look® 
you so pale?’’ asked lord Charles, for the gleam of ¢ 
torch had fallen on Dorothy’s face. 

“T think I hear them returning, doubtless with ¢ 
prisoner,” said Dorothy, and stood with her face turned 
aside, looking anxiously through the gateway and7 
along the bridge. She had obeyed her conscience, and 
had now to fight her heart, which unreasonable mem-§ 
ber of the community would insist on hoping that her} 
efforts had been foiled. But in a minute more came@ 
the gathering noise of returning footsteps, and pres- 
ently Lady’s head appeared over the crown of the 
bridge; then rose Eccles leading her in grim silence; 
and next came Richard, pale and bleeding, betwixt’ 
two men, each holding him by an arm; the rest of the 
guard crowded behind. As they entered the court, 
Richard caught sight of Dorothy, and his face shone 
into a wan smile, to which her rebellious heart re— 
sponded with a terrible pang. 

The voice of lord Charles reached them from the 
other side of the court. 

‘* Bring the prisoner to the hall,” it cried. 

Eccles led the mare away, and the rest took Richard 
to the hall, which now began to be lighted up, and was 
soon in a blaze of candles all about the dais. When 
Dorothy entered, it was crowded with household and | 
garrison, but the marquis, who was tardy at dressing, | 
had not yet appeared. Presently however he walked 
slowly in from the door at the back of the dais, breath- 
ing hard, and seated himself heavily in the great 
chair. Dorothy placed herself near the door where 
she could see the prisoner. 

Lady Mary entered and seated herself beside her 
father. 

“What meaneth all this tumult?” the marquis bex 
gan. ‘* Who rang the alarum-bell?” 

“I did, my lord,” answered Dorothy in a trembling 
voice. 

“Thou, mistress Dorothy!’’ exclaimed the marquis, 
“Then I doubt not thou hadst good reason for so 
doing. Prithee what was the reason? Verily it seems 
thou wast sent hither to be the guardian of my 
house!’ 

“It was not I, my lord, gave the first alarm, but-——’” 
She hesitated, then added, “‘ my poor Marquis.” 

“Not so poor for a marquis, cousin Dorothy, as to: 
be called the poor marquis. Why dost thou call me* | 

r?”’ 

“My lord, I meant my dog.” 

“The truth will still lie—between me and thy dog,’” 
said the marquis. ‘* But come now, instruct me. Who 
is this prisoner, and how comes he here?” 

“ He be young Mr. Heywood, of Redware, my lord,’ -% 
and a pestilent roundhead,”’ answered one of his cap- 
tors. 

* Who knows him?” 

A moment’s silence followed. Then came Dorothy’s 
voice again. 

“TI do, my lord.” 

“Tell me then all thou knowest from the beginning, 
cousin,” said the marquis. -_ 

“TI was roused by the barking of my dog,” Dorothy 
began. 


ita 
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* How came he hither again?’ 
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‘} My lord, I know not.” 

Tis passing strange. See to it, lord Charles. Go 
mistress Dorothy.” 

1 heard my dog bark in the court, my lord, and 

king from my window saw Mr. Heywood ridjpg 

‘ough on horseback. Ere I could recover from my 

onishment, he bad passed the gate, and then I rang 

> alarm bell,” said Dorothy, briefly. 

‘ Who opened the gate for him?” 

‘I did, my lord,” said Eccles. ‘“‘He made me be- 

“ve he was talking to your lordship at the study 

*ndow.” 

‘Hal a cunning fox!” said the marquis. 

2n 2?” 

‘ And then mistress Dorothy fell out upon me——”’ 

‘Let thy tongue wag civilly, Eccles.” 

‘He speaks true, my lord,” said Dorothy. “I did 
1 out upon him, for he was but half awake, and I 

_ ew not what mischief might be at band.” 

‘Eccles is obliged to you, cousin.—And so the lady 

_ought you to your senses in time to catch him?’ 

* Yes, my lord.” 

‘How comes he wounded? 

ore.”’ 

'* My lord, he would else have killed us all.” 

* He was armed then?” 

»Sccles was silent. 

-* Was he armed?” repeated the marquis. 

‘He had a heavy whip, my lord.” 

‘Hm!” said the marquis, and turned to the pris- 

er. 

‘Is thy name Heywood, sirrah?’’ he asked. 

* My lord, if you treat me as a clown, you shall have 

t clown’s manners of me: I will not answer.” 

‘’Fore heaven!” exclaimed the marquis,‘ our squires 

»uld rule the roast.” 

‘He that doth right, marquis or squire, will one day 








* And 





He was but one to a 





le, my lord,” said Richard. 

‘*Tis well said,” returned the marquis. ‘I ask your 
rdon, Mr. Heywood. In times like these a man 
ust be excused for occasionally dropping his man- 

pirs.’’ 

| ‘Assuredly, my lord, when he stoops to recover 

em so gracefully as doth the marquis of Worcester.” 
‘What then wouldst thou in my house at midnight, 

“} ©. Heywood?” asked the marquis courteously, 
‘Nothing save mine own, my lord. Icame but to 
i) ok for a stolen mare.” 
i) ** What! thou takest Raglan for a den of thieves?” 
**T found the mare in your lordship’s stable.” 
‘% + ** How then came the mare in my stable?” 

’ ty ‘That is not a question for me to answer, my lord.” 
. ** Doubtless thou didst lose her in battle against thy 
‘ = s 

' | >‘ She was in Redware stable last night, my lord.” 
; “Which of you, knaves, stole the gentleman’s 
‘are?’ cried the marquis.— But, Mr. Hey wood, there 
“.n be no theft upon a rebel. He is by nature an out- 

w, and his life and goods forfeit to the king.” 

_“‘He will hardly yield the point, my lord. So long 

| 4 Might, the sword, is in the hand of Right, the——” 

.“Of Right, the-roundhead, I suppose you mean,” 

Hiterrupted the marquis. ‘‘— Who carried off Mr. 
)ieywood’s mare?’ he repeated, rising, and looking 
broad on the crowd. 
' “Tom Fool,” answered a voice from the obscure 
‘istance. 
) A buzz of suppressed laughter followed, which as 
istantly ceased, i i 


) ‘Stand forth, Tom Fool,” he said. 
' Through the crowd came Tom, and stood before the 
ais, looking frightened and sheepish. 
) “Sure I am, Tom, thou didst never go to steal a 
iare of thine own motion: who went with thee?” 
Said the marquis. 
“Mr. Scudamore, my lord,’ answered Tom. 
““ Ha, Rowland! Art thou there?” cried his lordship. 
) “I gave him fair warning two years ago, my iord, 
» nd the king wants horses,” said Scudamore cun- 
Hiingly. 
» “ Rowland, I like not such warfare.—Yet can the 


ingdom from king and church from bishops,” said 
he marquis, turning again to Heywood. 
“As they from the pope, my lord,” rejoined Richard. 
“True,” answered the marquis; “‘ but the bishops 
are the fairer thieves, and may one day be brought to 
»-eason and restitution. 
| “As I trust your lordship will in respect of my 
mare.” 
"| “Nay, that can hardly oe. She shall to Gloucester 
© the king. I would not -have sent to Redware to 
‘fetch her, but finding thee and her in my house at 
’ midnight, it would be plain treason to set such ene- 
_mies at liberty. What! hast thou fought against his 
' majesty? Thou art scored like an old buckler!” 
' Richard had started on his adventure very thinly 
, lad, for he had expected to find all possible freedom 
| of muscle necessary, and indeed could not in his buff 
Sooat have entered the castle. In thescuffie at the gate, 
6 WP his garment had been torn open, and the eye of the 
j marquis had fallen on the scar of a great wound on his 
‘chest, barely healed. 
za H “ What a art thou?” he went on, finding Richard 
made no answer. 
“One and twenty, my lord—almost.” 
“And what wilt thou be by the time thou art one and 
., thirty, an’ I let thee go?’ said the marquis thought- 
fully. 








‘Dust and ashes, my lord, most likely. Faith, I care 
not.” 

As he spoke he glanced at Dorothy, but she was look- 
ing on the ground. 

“Nay, uay!’’ said the marquis feelingly. ‘ These are 
but wild and hurling words for a fine young fellow like 
thee. Long ere thou be a man, the king will have his 
own again, and all will be well.—Come, promise me 
thou wilt never more bear arms agaiust his majesty, 
and I will set thee and thy mare at liberty the moment 
thou shalt have eaten thy breakfast.’’ 

“ Not to save ten lives, my lord, would I give such a 
promise.” 

“ Roundhead hypocrite!” cried the marquis, frown- 
ing to hide the gleam of satisfaction he felt breaking 
from his eyes. “ What will thy father say when he 
hears thou liest deep in Raglan dungeon ?” 

“He will thank heaven that I lie there a free man 
instead of walking abroad a slave,” answered Richard. 

*“*’Pore heaven!” said the marquis, and was silent for 
amoment. ‘ Owest thou then thy king nothing, boy?’ 
he resumed. 

“T owe the truth everything,” answered Richard. 

“The truth!” echoed the marquis. 

“Now speaks my lord Worcester like my lord 
Pilate,”’ said Richard. 

“ Hold thy peace, boy,” returned the marquis sternly. 
“Thy godly parents have ill taught thee thy manners. 
How knowest thou what was iv my thought when I 
did but repeat after thee the sacred word thou didst 
misuse ?”” 

“My lord, I was wrong and I beg your lordship’s 
pardon. But an’ your lordship were standing here 
with your head half beaten in, and your clothes——” 

Here Richard bethought himself, and was silent. 

«Tell me then how gat’st thou in, lunatic,” said the 
marquis, not unkindly, “and thou shalt straight to 
bed.” 

* My lord,” returned Richard, “you have taken my 
mare, and taken my liberty, but the devil is in it if you 
take my secret.” 

“T would thy mare had been poisoned ere she drew 
thee hither on such a fool’s errand! I want neither 
thee nor thy mare, and yet I may not let you go!” 

“A moment mbre, and it had been an exploit, and 
no fool’s errand, my lord.” 

“Then the fool’s cap would have been thine, Eccles. 
How camest thou to let him out? Thou a warder, and 
ope gate and up portcullis ’twixt waking and sleeping!”’ 

“Had he wanted in, my lord, it would have been 
different,” said Eccles. ‘‘ But he only wanted out, and 
gave the watchword.” 

* Where got’st thou the watchword, Mr. Heywood? 

“T will tell thee what I gave for it, my lord. Morel 
will not.” 

“What gavest thou then?” 

“My word that I would work neither thee nor thine 
any hurt withal, my lord.” 

‘‘Then there are traitors within my gates!” cried the 
marquis. 

“Truly, that [know not, my lord,” answered Rich- 
ard. 

*Prithee tell me how thou gat thee into my house, 
Mr. Heywood. It were but neighborly.” 

“It ‘were but neighborly, my lord, to hang young 
Scudamore and Tom Fool for thieves.” 

“Tell me how thou gat hold of the watchword, good 
boy, and I will set. thee free, and give thee thy mare 
again.” 

“I will not, my lord.” 

“Then the devil take thee!” said the marquis, rising. 

The same moment Richard reeled, and but for the 
men about him, would have fallen heavily. 

Dorothy darted forward, but could not come near 
him for the crowd. 

“My lord Charles,” cried the marquis, ‘see the poor 
fellow taken care of. Let him sleep, and perchance on 
the morrow he will listen to reason. Mistress Watson 
will see to his hurts. I would to God he were on our 
side! I like him well.” 

The men took him up and followed lord Charles to 
the housekeeper’s apartment, where they laid him on a 
bed in a little turret, and left bim, still insensible, to 
her care, with injunction to turn the key in the lock if 
she went from the chamber but fora moment. ‘For 
who can tell,”* thought lord Charles, greatly perplexed. 
“but as he came he may go?” 

Some of the household had followed them, and sev- 
eral of the women would gladly have stayed, but Mrs: 
Watson sentall away. Gradually the crowd dispersed. 
The tumult ceased. The household retired. The castle 
grew still, and most of its inhabitants fell asleep again. 

“A damned hot-livered roundhead coxcomb!” said 
lord Worcester to himself, pacing bis room. ‘These 
pelting cockerel squires and yeomen nowadays »go 
strutting and crowing as ifall the yard were theirs! 
We shall see how far this heat will carry the rogue! I 
doubt not the boy would tell everything rather than 
see his mare whipped.—He’s a fine fellow, and it were 
a thousand pities he turned coward and gavein. But 
the affair is not mine: it is the king’s majesty’s. Would 
to God the rascal were of our side! He’s the right old 
English breed. A few such were very welcome, if only 
to show some of our dainty young lordings of yester- 
day what breed can do. But an ass-foal it is! To run 
his neck into a halter, and set honest people in mortal 
doubt whether to pull the end or no! How on earth 
could he ever dream of carrying off a horse out of the 
very courts of Raglan castle! And yet, by saint 
George! he would have done it too, but for that brave 





wench of a Vaughan! What a couple the two would 
make! They’d give usa race of Arthurs and Orlandos 
between them. God be praised there are such left in 
England! And yet the rogue is but a pestilent round- 
head—the more’s the pity !—Those coward rascals need 
never have mauled him like that. Yet had the blow 
gone a little deeper, it had been a mighty gain to our 
side. Out he shall not go till the war be over! It 
would be downright treason.” 

So ran the thoughts of the marquis as he paced his 
chamber. But at length he lay down once more, and 
sought refuge in sleep. 


(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Notiting the fact that the Baptists have ar- 
ranged to hold an out-door or camp-meeting at 
Martha’s Vineyard in August, a Boston paper predicts 
that ‘before many years we may see the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Univeralists, the Presbyterians, the Uni- 
tarians, who are second to none in their appreciation 
of the advantages of social gatherings, the Episco- 
palians, and even the Catholics having their meetings 
also in God’s first temples.” We doubt it; at least 
none of these denominations will have a right in the 
woods until they get up some Methodist “ rousements” 
in their services the rest of the year. 

















None of the incidents of the fraternal camp- 
meeting at Round Lake had the inspiriting effect of 
the appeal for help to build a Memorial Church in 
Savannah, Ga., the scene of John Wesley’s American 
labors. A thousand dollars were asked for and fifteen 
hundred were subscribed, which prompts the Meth- 
odist to say: 

*“ We are sure it will strike an answering chord in Northern 

hearts. The old fraternity will give us the new that we seek. 
The bishops of our church cordially unite in the call for aid 
to this enterprise. We hope to see this project move swiftly 
to success and completion. What a triumph it would be to 
dedicate it in 1876, with Simpson and Kavanaugh to preach, 
and Ives and McFerrin to raise the collection! If no collec- 
tion should be needed, these last named brethren could make 
the Methodist responses.” 
At the Round Lake meeting, just closed, there were 
fewer representatives of the Southern Methodist 
churches present than last year, but there was no less 
brotherly feeling circulating on that account. 


Gen. Howard, now stationed in Oregon, sees the 
opportunity for some one to do a good work among 
the Coast Indians in Alaska, which he is anxious not 
to have neglected. ‘If there is no appropriation,” he 
writes to Commissioner Smith, ‘‘ ask the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, Catholics, or other working Christians, to send 
us teachers for these tribes. For two thousand dollars 
I could get two of the right kind of men to go. It 
really needs at each place, Wrangle and Sitka, a man 
and his wife, both well fitted for the best type of 
Christian teaching, to make substantial headway. 
You must understand the need. The Alaska field is 
just ready for the most remunerative Christian teach- 
ing. I deem it the cheapest and best of all the ways 
devised to keep ‘order, namely, the giving of proper 
instruction to these Indians, I am told that the Epis- 
copal missionary at Metlakata has done more to keep 
the peace and further the prosperity and happiness of 
all the people, Indians and whites, than all other gov- 
ernment. agencies, not forgetting the English gun- 
boats.’ This appeal is worth heeding; in fact, after 
paying seven millions for Alaska, we are morally 
bound to spend a little something towards its improve- 
ment. If its soil isn’t worth saving, perhaps its natives 
are. 


The American Board finds itself running behind 
again financially. and appeals to every Congregational 
church to make its donations this year as large as last 
year, to avoid the Society’s becoming embarrassed. 
As matters look now, the debt which was reported at 
Rutland (#30,441.07) is likely to become much larger. 
In accordance with what seemed to be the wish of the 
churches, the Prudential Committee appropriated last 
autumn, for the old work and the new, $495,000. But, 
during the first ten months of the current year, they 
have received for the old work only $309,714.95, and for 
the new work, only $19,338.59. Indeed, the receipts of 
each successive month, with one exception, have fallen 
below the average disbursements; and the receipts of 
the last two months (May and June) have scarcely 

equaled one-half of the average disbursements. It is 
onary therefore, that unless a very large sum shall 
be remitted to the Treasurer before Sept. 1, the com- 
mittee will be obliged to report to the Board at Chi- 
cago a heavy indebtedness; and in this event they will 
probably feel constrained to curtail the appropriations 
of the ensuing year, greatly to the disappointment 
and sorrow of the missionaries, and greatly to the in- 
jury of their work. 

PrRsonaL Notrs.—Rev. Dr, H. Q. Butterfield 
accepts the Presidency of Olivet College.—The Congre- 
gattonalist says that Dr. Joseph P. Thompson presided 
at the dinner lately given in Berlin, by the American 
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residents, to Hon. Carl Schurz. He isso much restored 
to the vigor of health, that, in addition to what may 
be called his regular work in Egyptology, he proposes 
during the current year to deliver in Berlin a course 
of centennial lectures on American topics. Dr. Thomp- 
son is exerting a most valuable influence in Germany, 
as a friend of genuine republicanism and an expositor 
of its principles. — By the will of the late James 
McQueston, of Piymouth, Mass., the Am. Home Miss. 
Soc. is soon to have a handsome addition to its funds— 
a permanent income of several thousand dollars.— 
Two Episcopal clergymen of South Carolina are re- 
ported to have lately joined the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Cummins hopes to begin his new 
church edifice in Baltimore soon, most of the funds 
having been secured. 





FOREIGN. 


Mr. Gladstone can hardly be the only thinking 
Englishman who looks with distrust on the tendency 
within the State Church to resort to the ecclesiastical 
courts whenever & doubtful point comes up, or when- 
ever a rubric or a doctrine seems to be threatened. 
In his last essay, entitled, ‘‘Is the Church of England 
worth preserving?” he points to a wiser course by 
cautioning Churchmen to trust more to moral forces 
and less to penal proceedings. If litigation is to be 
continued, he says, and to remain within the bounds 
of safety, it is highly requisite that it should be con- 
fined-to the repression of such proceedings as really 
imply unfaithfulness to the national religion; and he 
would have judicial decisions on ceremonial made 
only after the fullest historical investigation, while 
questions which are confused and technical should be 
let alone rather than be decided on partial and frag- 
mentary evidence. 





It is the modern miracle, clearly, that tells with 
the simple-minded peasant of Europe. He has heard 
of Louise Liteau, the fasting girl, and believes it all. 
The church that can raise up saints to do such wonders 
when they are dead is indeed the one and the true 
church. His Holiness at Rome, of course, appreciates 
so great faith, while at the same time he feels, as he 
must, the deep obligations he is under to those mortals 
through whom the saints work their miracles. It has 
occurred to some perverse doubters, however, that 
others besides peasants would believe in these miracles 
if the saints would not waste their power on obscure 
individuals in provincial towns, but would go “ direct 
to headquarters and cripple Bismarck or do something 
handsome for the Pope.’”’” Some such innocent sugges- 
tions as this seem to have worked up the excitement 
in Belgium which led to the recent riots there bet ween 
the Catholics and Liberals. 





Spain’s new constitution recognizes the princi- 
ple of “ individual and civil liberty,” and in so many 
words allays the anxiety felt for Protestant missions 
there since the return of the monarchy and a Catholic 
king. If this action was entirely spontaneous, it is the 
best item Spain has furnished us since her republican 
régime weut down, but outside pressure seems to have 
had some play in it, as both the British and the Ger- 
man Governments had previously held that foreign 
Protestants at least could not be disturbed in their 
rights of residence or worship, or in the right of hold 
ing church property. This position doubtless had its 
influence with the constitution makers at Madrid and 
led them to vote freedom of conscience for everybody. 
Whether every native would find it plain sailing in 
taking advantage of this clause is unfortunately an- 
other question, now that Ultramontane influence is 
stronger than ever in Spanish society and official 
circles. 


St. Alban’s Church, London, having just had 
their vicar suspended for six weeks for conducting 
worship after the extreme ritualistic fashion, might 
have appeared in the réle of a very much abused and 
persecuted parish if they had accepted events unmur- 
mouringly. But, unluckily, they rebelled against the 
discipline of the Church courts, and heard with de- 
light their curate in charge attack the law and call 
upon them “ to form a solid square, shoulder to shoul- 
der, cheek to cheek, jowl to jowl, knee to knee, and to 
resist to the very last the onsets of the enemy.” Then, 
when the Bishop of London advises them that the 
Rubrics do not sanction wafer-bread and certain 
ceremonies at the observance of the Communion, 
they announce that “there will be no celebration of 
the Holy Communion in this church till turther no- 
tice.” This is the Rey, Mr. Mackonochie’s charge, and 
heretofore has taken matters patiently—its vicar hay- 
ing been suspended once before—and has challenged 
sympathy therefor, but now in its belligerent attitude 
it is likely to get less of it. 





For how long the United and other Presbyteri- 
ans in Scotland and Ireland have been divided on the 
question of using unfermented wine at the Lord’s Sup- 
per we are unable to say. It is very certain, however. 
that they are still divided upon it, and so far divided 
as to have provoked in one of the Scotch assemblies 
this year along and warm discussion on the matter, 
one incidental result of which has been the publication 
of a letter from several Syrian missionaries and resi- 
dents of long standing, denying statements made in 
ihe debate that unfermented wine was to be found as 


a beverage in Syria. They write that in all their trav- 
elivg in the Holy Land they have never seen or heard 
of such a wine, nor have they found among Jews, 
Christians, or Mohammedans any tradition of such a 
wine having ever existed in the country. Among the 
signers of the letter are veterans like Drs. Thomson, 
Van Dyck, and Jessup. All this agitation comes up 
on the application or desire of some of the congrega- 
tions to use unfermented wine—a few of them as a 
matter of conscience—but the assemblies withhold 
permission, apparently as if a great question of doc- 
trine were involved. 


The Ga 
Che déleck. 
[From Tucsday, Juty 13, to Monday, July 19.] 


Professor Marsh’s charges against the Indian 
Bureau have now assumed a form sufficiently definite 
to satisfy even those officials who are most seriously 
implicated. The appeal is made directly to the Presi- 
dent. It is not often that charges are made with such 
entire absence of circumlocution. “ First,” says the 
Professor, “I have no confidence whatever in the sin- 
cerity of the Secretary of the Interior or the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, when they publicly announce 
their wish and determination to correct the present 
abuses in Indian management, because I have reason 
to know that they have long been aware of these 
abuses, and have made no sincere effort to reform 
them. Second: In all my intercourse with these two 
officials, their object has manifestly been to find out, 
not so much what the frauds actually were, as the ex- 
tent of my information concerning them, so as to pre- 
vent, by all means in their power, all publicity or 
exposure of them. Third: The evidence now in my 
possession reflects unfavorably on both Secretary 
Delano and Commissioner Smith. For these reasons I 
have thought best to lay before you, to whom, in ac- 
cordance with my promise to Red Cloud, I made my 
first communication, the accompanying statement in 
detail, in full confidence that the evidence presented 
will meet with the consideration its importance de- 
mands,” 

















The specific charges are as follows : 

First: The agent, J. J. Saville, is wholly unfitted for his 
position, and guilty of gross frauds upon the Indians in his 
charge. 

Second: The number of Indians at this Agency has been 
systematically overstated, for purposes which can only result 
in fraud. 

Third: The last issue of annuity goods, which I witness- 
ed, was a suspicious transaction, and, in part at least, fraud- 
ulent. 

Fourth: The beef cattle given to the Indians have been 
very inferior, owing to systematic frauds practiced by the 
agent and beef contractors. 

Fifth: The pork issued to the Indians during my visit was 
not suitable for human food. 

Sixth: The flour was very inferior, and the evidence of 
fraud in this article is conclusive. 

Seventh: The sugar and coffee issued were not good, 
although better than the other supplies. 

Eighth: The tobacco observed was rotten, and of little or 
no, use to the Indians. 

Ninth : In consequence of fraud and mismanagement, the 
Indians suffered greatly during the past winter for want of 
food and clothing. 


Tenth: The contract for freight from Cheyenne to Red 

Cloud Agency was fraudulent, as the true distance is 145 
miles, while the contractor was paid for 212 miles. 
{t would seem that at least some of these charges are 
correct, for dispatches received from the West an- 
nounce the suspension of dealings with certain beef 
contractors on certificates of army officers, and 
although they do not implicate the special agents 
designated in the charges, they certainly fortify the 
Professor’s position on general principles of proba- 
bility. These suspensions must have been ordered be- 
fore Professor Marsh’s charges were known to the 
Department. 


By all accounts there was never a more brilliant 
college festival than that at Saratoga which culminated 
in the race of thirteen boat crews on Wednesday and 
the victory of Cornell. The local committee seem at last 
to have hit upon the right idea in buoying the course 
so that each boat can or should keep on its own track 
and interfere with no one. The “salt-water colleges” 
do not make a good show this year, Harvard coming 
in third, Yale sixth, and Brown eighth. Cornell and 
Columbia showed Harvard the way to the winning 
line, and the three, with Wesleyan and Dartmouth, 
preceded Yale. Perhaps there is something in-the 
babit of rowing in salt water which a fortnight’s 
training in fresh water cannot correct. If this be so, 
it will be well for the salts to look out for a lacustrine 
practicing ground if, as seems probable, the Saratoga 
course is to be permanently recognized as the place 
for the great inter-collegiate contests. 

Naturally Judge Davis has not felt wholly re- 
signed under the reversal of his decision in the Tweed 
case. There is now published a letter which he ad- 
dressed to Charles O’Conor soon after the announce- 
ment of that decision, with Mr. O’Conor’s long and 
elaborate reply thereto. Judge Davis's letter was 
based upon references made by one of the judges of 
the Court of Appeals to an opinion of Mr. O’Conor’s, 





which was held to constitute a chief authority against 





the cumulative sentence. The veteran lawyer admits 
the pungency of the citation, but retorts by pointing out 
for the consideration of the Court the fact that it had 
ruled the other way in a case that antedated Tweed’s 
sentence only by about eighteen months. Mr. O’Con- 
or’s opinion of the Court of Appeals is evidently not 
so reverential as that of the general public is supposed 
to be. From the beginning to the end of his long 
letter he does not hesitate to review their action very 
sharply. It is evident that he bas a wholesome dread 
of seeing Tweed again at large; and arguing from 
the fact that the Court of Appeals has uniformly de- 
cided in his (Tweed’s) favor, he allows himself to 
criticise their honors pretty sharply. We were in- 
clined, and are still inclined, to accept the ruling of 
the Court as conclusive; but Mr. O’Conor’s letter is 
assuredly very able, and must, at least, cause Tweed’s 
counsel some slight uneasiness. 


Our foreign files bring particulars of the floods 
in the Garonne valleys, and the telegraph announces 
farther floods, the result of heavy rains, in England 
and Wales. It appears that from a peculiar conforma- 
tion of the ground, the water, when it comes down 
from the mountains in unusual quantities, fills a great 
depression some distance above Toulouse, forming a 
vast reservoir, miles in length and breadth, and in 
places as much as forty feet deep. The natural out- 
lets are wholly inadequate to draw off the surplus 
quietly, so it takes its own time and way irrespective 
of the works of man. The most wholesale destruction 
of life and buildings was in the St. Cyprien quarter of 
Toulouse, a wretched, poverty-stricken district which 
was early submerged and presently destroyed by the 
furious stream. It must be years before the unhoused 
inhabitants can again become self-supporting, and 
meanwhile the Government can do little more than 
feed them fora while until industry omee more crys- 
tallizes into shape. French engineers are discussing 
the possibility of preventing the recurrence of such a 
disaster, but there seems to be no way of providing 
absolute security save by prohibiting the erection of 
houses upon certain insecure tracts. Floods of such 
overwhelming magnitude are rare, but destructive 
floods of lesser power occur once in about ten 
years, with such regularity as to suggest the existence 
of some unsuspected natural law, It is more than 
likely that fifty years or so hence will see the rehabil- 
itated yalley once more shorn of its loveliness by the 
river which is at once its life and its fate. 

It may be news to the major part of our readers 
that Alphonso is still king of Spain and that country 
is still by that same token a monarchy. We omitted 
to remind our readers of this when we mentioned the 
new constitution last week. Indeed we had almost 
forgotten about it ourselves, when it was recalled by 
a sudden resumption of the offensive on the part of 
the Alphonsists. Jovellar has apparently achieved 
some material successes, driving the Carlists out of 
four proviuces and pushing Darregary so vigorously 
that he has been nearly shut up and besieged in one 
or two towns which he has occupied. The Court 
policy at Madrid, however, is precisely what one 
would have expected from a boy of the Spanish 
Bourbons. The priests are pulling the wires as they 
have always done underrepresentatives of that family, 
the press is practically muzzled, and liberal-minded 
patriots like Castelar are not to be found. In Cuba, 
too, there is some activity in the way of fighting. The 
Spaniards and Cubans have been capturing one an- 
other and putting one another to death after their 
custom, and the Captain-General has attempted a 
solution of the financial problem by prohibiting deal- 
ings in gold, thereby reducing the premium several 
per cent. 








There has come to pass dur®g the week a 
French political fracas which practically throws the 
Government back into an alliance with the monarchi- 
cal side of the house, it having: for some time been co- 
operating with the Constitutional Republicans. This 
is the result of Buonapartist intrigues, which brought 
about the election of an Imperialist in the provinces. 
Charges of improper influences were preferred, and a 
debate of the hottest kind followed, lasting in its dif- 
ferent phases over several days. Gambetta, whose 
control of the turbulent spirits of his party has long 
commanded admiration, at last lost his temper and 
attacked the Government in the bitterest terms at his 
command. Nearly all the French journals are repre- 
sented by the telegraphic dispatches as condemning 
Gambetta’s course as prejudicial to his party —the 
Left. The programme now is to pass one or two im- 
portant measures confirming the public powers, and 
possibly prescribing the forms for Senatorial elections, 
after which the Assembly will adjourn until Novem- 
ber. 





With the arrival of the first bales of the new 
cotton crop at New Orleans we have the Department 
statistics as to the promise of the general crop. These 
show an increase in all the cotton states except Texas, 
where cut-worms, caterpillars and grasshoppers have 
had an injurious effect. Louisiana reports a gain of 
ten per cent. on last year. During the week there has 
been in session at Raleigh, N. C., a congress of cotton 
dealers and planters which has considered all the ques- 
tions interesting to those engaged in this vast branch 
of our agricultural industry. 
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Che Household. 


THE WOUNDED CURLEW. 
By CeLiraA THAXTER. 


Y yonder sandy cove where, every day, 
The tide flows in and out, 
A lonely bird in sober brown and grey 
Limps patiently about; 








And round the basin’s edge, o’er stones and sand, 
And many a fringing weed, 

He steals, or on the rocky ledge doth stand, 
Crying, with none to heed. 


But sometimes from the distance he can hear 
His comrades’ swift reply; 

Sometimes the air rings with their music clear, 
Sounding from sea and sky. 


And then, O then his tender voice, so sweet, 
Is shaken with his pain, 

For broken are his pinions strong and flect, 
Never to soar again. 


Wounded and lame and languishing he lives, 
Once glad and blithe and free, 

And in his prison limits frets and strives 
His ancient self to be. 


The little sandpipers about him play, 
The shining waves they skim, 

Or round his feet they seek their food, and stay 
As if to comfort him, 


My pity cannot help him, though his plaint, 
Brings tears of wistfulness; 

Still must he grieve and mourn, forlorn and faint, 
None may his wrong redress. 


O bright-eyed boy! was there no better way 
A moment's joy to gain 

Than to make sorrow that must mar the day 
With such despairing pain? 


O children, drop the gun, the cruel stone! 
O listen to my words, 

And hear with me the wounged curlew moan— 
Have mercy on the birds! 








CHARLES’S MISTAKES. 
By Gari HamMILTon, 


DO not now refer to the one great mistake 

of his bearing towards his wife; but the mis- 
takes he made previous to that. He seems to think 
that his error lay in refitting his house; whereas it 
was only in the manner of doing it. He admits that 
his house was not new, that it was old even when he 
bought it, that he had lived in it two years before 
marriage and three years afterwards. Jenny there- 
fore could not haye been unreasonable nor himself 
unwise in desiring it to be refitted. 

Their misfortune and mistake began in stripping 
their house four days before the kalsominers were to 
come; continued when they invited their wealthy 
friends to visit them before the work was completed, 
were deceived by the kalsominers, delayed by the 
painters, cheated by every one, The kalsominers 
streaked the ceilings, the painters splashed and spoiled 
the center-tables, book-cases and grates; the paper- 
hangers put the wrong paper on the ball, mismatched 
the parlor widths, and turned the bed-room chintz 
figures upside down. Door-steps, oil-cloths, bell- 
handles, mantel-pieces, balustrades, gas-fixtures—all 
were marred, not to say ruined. Mount Desert had 
to be given up, mortgages kept on, old overcoat worn 
all next winter, and the wealthy Shaws took a miff at 
having their visit put off and never continued the 
acquaintance. « 

And Charles takes it out in snubbing his wife! 

Snub yourself, Charles. You are the one who needs 
it for making such a mountain out of a mole-bill. The 
work of refitting a house is not only a duty but a de- 
light. But you must set about it sensibly. When the 
kalsominers face you down on the appointed day with 
the declaration that you have selected the wrong day, 
and when every succeeding handicraftsman follows it 
up by bungling in his work and spoiling your house, 
the best thing for you to do is to sit down and write 
an article on political corruption and the sharp watch 
which the people must keep on their representatives. 
Your own experience of the incorruptible honesty of 


the people will give a tinge of earnestness to your } 


article that will make it very taking. 

Secondly, you made a mistake which you will never 
make again of inviting your ‘“ wealthy friends, the 
Shaws,” at the beginning instead of at the end of your 
improvements. The laws of delay are so thoroughly 
established that it is always safe to set the deed ac- 
complished a month later than the carpenters and 
painters put it. This, however, is only the natural 
error of inexperience, but have you not made a graver 
error in cultivating your wealthy friends, the Shaws? 
Is it not their wealth rather than their friendship that 
makes them estimable? Is it worth while to have 
friends who are so narrow-souled or so removed from 
your own sphere that they cannot enter into a distress 
like yours, and be jocose over the ludicrous side, but 
rather take a solemn view of the situation and retreat 
into frigidity? Surely persons of inborn politeness 





and of brains enough to enable them to put themselves 
in your place would have taken especial pains to re- 
assure you, to make you feel that your discomfiture 
was not counted against you for unrighteousness. Be 
convinced that in losing the Shaws you lost nothing 
that could in the least justify you for treating Jenny 
so unhandsomely. 

Moreover, you went through the whole process on 
the wrong principle. You called the general upheaval 
discomfort, when you ought to bave called it fun. 
You say that the parlors were stripped, and the stair- 
carpets up, and a board laid through the hall, and 
every spot in the habitable rooms encumbered with 
extra furniture, so that there was not a place in the 
house to take comfort in. But don’t you see that was 
just the time to take comfort everywhere? If you are 
so wedded to carpets and order and general rutliness 
and rectangularity that you cannot be happy without 
them, you ought to be overthrown every year of your 
life. There is great delight in thinking of the beauty 
and symmetry that are coming from all your improve- 
ments by and by, but there is also intense pleasure in 
living care-free now—in tripping across your boarded 
hall, up your bare stairs, through your heaped-up 
rooms, not only feeling no responsibility for order, 
but reflecting that disorder is imperatively necessary. 
No sweeping, little dusting, less setting to rights—a 
pretty young man, you, to be complaining of lack of 
comfort! I knew such a@ house once where kitchen 
was emptied into cellar, and dining room into parlor, 
and parlor into library, and all the entries were vexed 
with timber and glass. To such @ house came an 
angel, though well warned off, and twenty times as- 
sured that there was no place for the soles of his feet 
and no space for the sweep of his wings. But angels 
are obstinate, and he would come, and he did come, 
and a daughter of earth helped him over the lumber 
yard of the front entry and guided him through the 
furniture shop of the library to the only available 
spot—a sofa just big enough for two, standing all 
askew in the center of the room; and that room has 
never ceased to shine with the glory of his presence. 
And when the evening-tide was come he would not go. 
“There is no cook,” said the daughter of earth, grovel- 
ing, as is the fashion of her kind. 

“It is no matter,” said the son of heaven loftily. 
“ Have thee not something to eat in the house?” 

*“ Wedding-cake,” said the daughter of earth, “and 
butter and crackers.” 

**Tea?’’ queried the angel. 

‘*Grape-shot and canisters full.” 

“ We shall do very well. I can not think of going.” 

Sweet angel! but tea means fire, and the kitchen 
stove was full of ashes and old coal, and the daughter 
of earth knew as well how to tunnel the Hoosac 
mountain as how to get that debris out of the stove. 
So she built a fire of chips and shavings on the top of 
them, and while she was musing the fire burned, but 
it burned a great while, and smoked, and did many 
unheard-of things before the water boiled, and when 
finally it did boil and the tea was made, it looked 
suspicious. So she took a little in a cup to the angel, 
and said, “This ought to be tea, but it does not look 
like tea, and it does not smell like tea: still it must be 
tea”—and popped a teaspoonful into his mouth ina 
trice, for she knew that he was an angel who must be 
taken unawares if at all. “ Bah!” said the angel, 
sputtering and struggling. 

“What can it be?’ queried the daughter of earth 
with true scientific curiosity. 

“ Horrid stuff! Throw it away, whatever it is.” 

“T think I must have made it of the new cistern- 
water,” she added, after a moment’s reficction. “ But 
it will do to boil eggsin. Do you eat boiled eggs ?”’ 

“T think I could eat boiled boulders, I am so 
hungry.” 

* Dear angel. But I must go back to first principles. 
It will take a fresh fire to boil eggs, and I cannot man- 
age that stove; but I can cook beautifully in a fire- 
place. There your field of operations is straight 
before you, and you don’t get crocked so.” 

Then she kindled a fire merrily on andirons, and 
though the sauce-pan kept canting and spilling the 
water, it could not quite put the fire out; and when 
the water finally and fairly boiled she called to the 
angel to bring up the basin of eggs from the parior 
mantel-shelf, He did so with alacrity, asking affec- 
tionately, ‘‘ Have thee a spoon?” 

“No, but I will get one while the eggs are boiling.” 

‘** But thee must have a spoon to put them in with.” 

“T can just drop them in.” 

“‘ But they will break.” 

“To be sure. Is that what makes them break? I 
always thought it was the heat of the water. How 
nice of you!”’ The angel glared at her. “Now, you 
go stand at the foot of the stairs, and watch the clock, 
and call to me when it is three minutes.” 

Then she bent over the fire, and held the sauce-pan 
by the handle, and watched and waited, and wrapped 
a towel round her hand, and thought of Cranmer till 
ber eye-balls were well nigh roasted, and time seemed 
indeed eternity begun; and, at length, the angel call- 
ed up: 

“ What time was it when thee put the eggs in?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, but they must stay in three 
minutes.” 

“ Well, they have staid in three minutes, but I don’t 
believe they are done.” 

But they were; like“ the great work laid upon his 
two-score years,” “done and well done;” and Cuni- 


gunde came and made the angel a cup of real tea, and 
the two dined heartily at a corner of the library-table, 
the sugar bowl on Webster’s Dictionary, and the cas- 
tor within easy reach in the waste-paper basket. And 
if the gods on Olympus were merrier, they never 
knew it. Our wealthy friends, the Shaws! Give me 
the friends who are curtains, carpets, comforts and all 
in themselves. 











The Little Folks, 











THE BATTLE OF BRAG. 


Br LT. H. 
6“ SAY, fellows, we’ve stood about enough of 
this thing; what do you say?” blustered cut 
Bob Merryweather, as one of his schoolmates closed 


the door, and his retreating footsteps echoed back 
with a pompous tread. 

“Enough of. it!’ answered Ned Herrick; “if we 
never got more than enough of anything we should be 
lucky, but how are you going to help yourself?” 

“Find a way somehow,” muttered Bob, but before 
he had time to say more Nate Thorndyke had mounted 
the rostrum by springing to the top of the principal’s 
desk and called for a hearing. 

“Gentlemen! I wish to give a short and popular lec- 
ture on the subject of Brag. Brag is a good dog, but 
a dog that will be heard, and if you get too much of 
his music when a certain person is on hand, there is 
only one thing to be done—take the brag out of him!” 

A storm of applause followed this address, in the 
midst of which the usher’s step was heard approach- 
ing, and Thorndyke descended from his pinnacle by 
an astonishing complication of somersets and pigeon- 
wings. 

* Adjourned meeting in the dormitory at the close 
of study hour this evening,” he whispered, and with a 
general nod of assent the boys scattered for the play- 
ground. Study hour at Elmwood was over at eight 
o’clock, and the boys were at liberty to choose their 
own recreations until the lights were called for at 
half-past nine. But their new schoolmate, Stryker, 
whose case was to be adjudicated this evening, had 
entered a little in arrears with his Latin, and had an 
extra fifteen minutes after hours with the principal, 
which gave time for the “ Anti-Brag Society,’”’ as Bob 
called it, to hold their appointed meeting before he 
joined them. It was a pretty general discussion, and 
couldn’t be called a very orderly one, as everybody 
had something to say, and no one seemed inclined to 
wait for the floor. 

“T tell you, fellows,” began Bob, “it’s too much to 
stand! He can’t be in the room five minutes without 
letting you understand he’s a smarter man than any 
of the rest of us, and you can’t say Jack Robinson 
that it doesn’t remind him of some wonderful exploit 
of his own, and set him off to tell the whole story.” 

“Stories in colors,” said Jake Beresford, “ painted 
high, done to order, and framed without waiting to 

” 

“Stories done in war-paints, you mean,” put in an- 
other voice, edgewise, “ for the biggest ones are always 
about fighting the Modocs.”’ 

“Fighting the Modocs!’’ exclaimed Bob, derisively. 
‘“*T don’t believe he would know an Indian if he saw 
one. It’s to be hoped bis father would, so long as he’s 
colonel of a regiment sent out to look after them, but 
I'll bet a radish Stryker never was within a thousand 
miles of a hunting ground.” 

“Don’t believe he ever saw an Indian?’ piped in 
Tip Bininger, the youngest boy of the school. “ Why, 
don’t you remember his account of the great fight he 
saw and how he staid within arrow-shot after half the 
soldiers ran away ?’’ 

“Mighty fine,”’ said Bob, “but I guess he dreamed 
the bravest part of that story. Anyhow, it is a dose 
to be hearing what any fellow has done, from morning 
till night, if ’*twas Julius Cesar himself.” 

“ And as if nobody else every did anything,” chimed 
in still another voice; “you wouldn’t think another 
boy in school had ever killed a mosquito or traveled 
beyond the State line, much less ever had anything in 
the sbape of a father or a grandfather in the family.” 

A cry for order was heard, and Thorndyke had 
taken the stump again, this time at the summit of a 
bed-post. 

“The suggestion which I made this morning I now 
offer as a resolution,” he said: “If you think a certain 
fellow has too much brag in him, find a way to take it 
out. Those in favor please say, ‘Aye!’”’ 

The ayes came with a shout that made the bed-post 
tremble, and the speaker proceeded. 

“It is a vote. The only remaining question is how 
to do the business, and I move that Bob Merry weather, 
Jake Beresford, and Ned Herrick be chosen a com- 
mittee of ways and means, and instructed to make 
quick work of it.” 

This vote was carried by acclamation and in haste, 
as Stryker’s fifteen minutes were up, and Mr. Aubrey’s 
study-door was heard to open and close. The commit- 
tee did not need the spur contained in the last clause 
of the resolution, and started at once for a secret ses- 
sion in the schoolroom. 

“Hollo,” said Stryker; in a patronising tone, as he 
met them in the hall, “lessons not over yet?” 

“Not quite,” said Bob. ‘* We're just taking up a new 
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study, with the ghost of an idea of teaching it some 


oy Ghost!” repeated Stryker, straightening himself 
till his usual lofty poise became a strut, “‘that sounds 
like boys here at the East. They all believe in ghosts, 
I suppose, and any one of them would faint away at 
the sight of a sheet thrown over a broomstick. For 
my part, I only wish I could see a ghost, though it 
would be rather dull music after all, as I should not 
take the least notice of it. Now, when I was in—” 

“Never mind about that, just now,” interrupted 
Jake. ‘ We've got business on hand that won’t allow 
us the pleasure,” and bolting into the schoolroom with 
more precipitation than grace, they left him to finish 
his story another time. The Elmwooders got through 
the next day as quietly as was possible to a set of boys 
whose jackets were ready to burst with an anticipated 
joke, the plan of which had been communicated to all 
but its victim, and one or two well known tell-tales. 
It was Friday, and no study-hour that night, and as 
the short winter twilight drew to a close, Bob Merry- 
weather sauntered p@t Stryker with cap and overcoat, 
sure he should be asked where he was going. 

“Going to look at my foxbait,’”’ was the reply as the 
expected question came. “I generally like to go 
alone, but if you'll agree not to tell any of the rest, I 
don’t care if you go along this time.” . 

“A foxbait!” exclaimed Stryker with a look of min- 
gled curiosity and interest that showed it was both 
bait and novelty to him as well as to Master Reynard, 
but in a moment he bad re-assumed his look of lofty 
indifference. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I care about it,’”’ he said; 
**foxbaits aren’t much to any one who’s seen so many 
of ’em; particularly, after fighting so much larger 
game as I’ve been used to.” ; 

“Oh, never mind,” said Bob; “it’s better than 
nothing just to pass the time. Come along.” 

“Well, I suppose the woods are a little lonely, and 
you might get nervous. I’ll go, just to keep your 
spirits up,” and the two were soon speeding away 
over the glittering snow-crust in the direction of the 
forest. 

Foxes were still quite abundant in the region of 
Elmwood, although in every other respect it would 
have been called a highly civilized one, and a good 
many were shot every winter for their skins, which 
sold sometimes as high as two dollars a-piece, a few of 
them putting a very pretty little sum into the pocket 
of the hunter. But as fire-arms were tabooed in the 
school except on excursions when the usher accom- 
panied the boys, and as the most of them were pretty 
well supplied with pocket-money, their aim was gener- 
ally capture rather than slaughter, and they had no 
less than half a dozen tame foxes in training as pets 
at that moment. The bait was generally some bit of 
offal from the butcher’s, a sheep’s head or something 
larger if it could be obtained, which was placed in 
some spot thought likely to be visited by their victims, 
and then instead of building a wigwam close by, from 
which to watch their approach, as was done by the 
hunters, they set a snare, and came within twenty- 
four hours to see what their luck might be. 

Bob and Stryker walked rapidly on, the frosty air 
lending spurs to their heels, and soon reached the edge 
of the woods. 

“Pretty dark in there!” said Stryker, peering in 
under the branches with some hesitation; ‘‘ we ought 
to have brought a lantern.” 

Bob could hardly keep from shouting at the idea of 
a lantern to hunt foxes by, but remarked as quietly as 
he could that the trees were thinly set, just there, and 
the moonlight, which was making everything glisten 
on the road, could easily find its way through them. 

*‘ And look at the stars,” he added, ‘“‘ what a shine 
they are having of it! It’s just the night for foxes.” 

** Well, don’t be afraid; I'll keep close to you,’ said 
Stryker, and as they stepped under the tree-shadows 
Bob felt him as good as his word, till it seemed as if his 
elbow would pierce a hole in Bob’s overcoat. They 
crept on, now and then pushing a branch out of the 
way, until they came upon the trail at the end of 
which the bait was set, when, just as they entered a 
small moonlit opening in the wood, the stillness of the 
winter night was broken. A shout, a yell, a hid- 
eous kind of whoop or war-cry burst upon it, and 
upon their ears, as suddenly and as fearfully as the re- 
port of a thirty-pounder from an ambuscade, 

What was it? 

An ambuscade, indeed, for in another instant the yell 
was repeated, and two bronzed, blanketed Indians 
sprang from behind the trees on one side, and two 
from behind those on the other. Bob gave a tremen- 
dous leap and escaped to a monstrous trunk a little in 
advance of him, but Stryker stood paralyzed, and be- 
fore he knew what bad happened, the savages, ghastly 
in war paints, with eagle feathers nodding in their 
hair and tomahawks glistening in their hands, had 
sprung upon him, and held his arms pinioned firmly 
across his back. 

An [ndian is supposed to excel any other human be- 
ing in the unearthly noise he can make, but he was 
certainly outdone this time by his prisoner, as scream 
after scream of terror escaped him, mingled with piti- 
ful cries to Bob for rescue. 

“Hold on and keep your courage ttp just five min- 
utes till I go for a gun,” answered Bob from behind 
the trees, and the snow crackled under his retreating 
footsteps. Stryker settled into a more quiet agony as 
he listened to them, and, though looking a good deal 





like his own “ sheet over a broomstick,” stood passive 
in his captors’ hands. But as the [ndians uttered two 
or three dismal grunts, supposed to mean “Come 
slong,” and proceeded to move off without loosening 
their grasp, his screams began again, alternating with 
the most irresistible entreaties for mercy. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” he cried. “I didn’t know there 
were Indians in these woods—I never would have 
come here if I had! Please don’t! I never have been 
used to fighting, and you ought to let me go. Oh! Oh! 
Oh!” 

But the savages received all this pathetic entreaty 
with silent disdain, only grunting once or twice as if 
to signify that English was thrown away upon them, 
and then, the two foremost leading the way in an ugly 
kind of dance, the others followed, dragging their 
prisoner on with a relentless grasp. 

But not to any great distance, for coming to a lithe 
slender sapling, they placed Stryker with his back 
against it, and producing a bundle of small thongs 
bound him quickly and firmly to it. Then joining 
hands they began to circle round the hummock, keep- 
ing time to a slow unearthly chant, which, if it meant 
anything, must have been a good deal disturbed by the 
prisoner’s entreaties, which bad begun again with re- 
doubled force and energy. 

The Indians did not even seem to hear them, but 
after a few seconds separated and turned to gathering 
dry brush and broken branches, and piling them grim- 
ly about their captive’s feet. 

“Oh don't! don’t! I wish you wouldn’t! What are 
you going todo! Oh, let me go! I want to go home! 
My father ’ll give you money if you’!l only let me go! 
Oh!” 

But the savage heart relented not, or the savage ear 
failed to hear; and the brush-wood heaped higher as 
they silently pursued their task. It had been plain 
enough for some seconds what they meant to do, and 
now the moment seemed to have arrived, for one of 
the savages stooped and began striking two flints 
together over some dry twigs. Was there no hope! No 
rescue! 

At this terrible instant the report of a gun broke 
through the air, apparently from behind the tree 
where Bob bad taken refuge. The Indian who held 
the flints started to his feet. but before either of them 
had time to stagger or fall, Stryker had gathered an 
unnatural strength, snapped his cords with one tre- 
mendous effort, and fled away through the woods like 
a deer. 

Then it was that Bob Merryweather emerged from 
the shelter of the tree behind which he had fired his 
powder-charge, and then it was that the Indians threw 
off their blankets, dropped their scalping knives, and 
appearing in overcoats and trousers sank upon the 
snow and gave themselves up to shout after shout of 
most unchieftain-like laughter, interspersed with sen- 
tences not supposed to belong to the dialect of the 
wandering tribes. 

* Bully for him! Knows an Indian every time! Brag 
isa good dog, but I guess we've taken the bark out of 
him fora little while! Didn’t know there were Indians 
in these woods,”’ etc., etc. 

But somehow Bob did not seem to enter very hearti- 
ly into the fun, and interrupted them very soon with, 
“I declare, boys, I don’t know as we ought to bave 
scared him quite so bad! I’d no idea he’d take it so 
hard; I fired, as it was, sooner than agreed, but 1’d 
have'’been out five minutes sooner if I hadn’t been afraid 
you’d call it foul play not to see the joke through. I 
shouldn’t like to see Strykex go into an Indian brain 
fever to-night. 

““Why,do you think so?” answered Herrick, as he 
and Jake sprang to their feet. ‘I saw he was pretty 
well scared, but he deserved it if ever a fellow did, 
and I never took him for such an out and out spoon 
that he did not more than half see the fun all the 
time.” 

“ Well, we shouldn’t always like to get our deserts,” 
said Bob ;“ we'd better follow him home, at any rate. 
You slip in by the gymnasium door, and by the time 
you get your faces washed and those turkey feathers 
pulled out of your hair, I’ll find out how the weather 
goes with Stryker, and smooth him down a little if he 
needs it.” 

When Bob reached the house he foun@ his schoolmates 
all on the qui vive for news from the seat of war; but 
no escaped prisoner had they to report. Nothing had 
been seen or heard of the fugitive; and with heart a 
little inclmed to sink, and conscience to prick, Bob 
made an errand to the study. 

“Come in,” said the master, and Bob opened the 
door. There sat Stryker, dropped into Mr. Aubrey’s 
arm-chair, looking a good deal of the “sheet and 
broomstick ” still, but quite in bis senses, though Mr. 
Aubrey felt very much inclined to doubt it as he 
listened to his incoherent ejaculations about savages, 
tomahawks and bonfires. Explanations were called 
for, and followed by a severe lecture in the school- 
room the next morning, on the subject of unkind 
practical jokes, and ay inquiry as to which was the 
worse—a fault perhaps unconsciously indulged, or the 
deliberate planning of a joke designed to terrify and 
distress a schoolmate. The lecture fell into hearts 
already half penitent, and wholly so when they found 
Stryker really a little out of sorts, as well as im- 
mensely chagrined. But the treatment, if more 
severe than they had intended, proved most effectual 
in its results. The voice of Brag was rarely heard 
from that day forward; and if it was ever betrayed 





into a preparatory growl, the merest whisper as to 
whether “ there were Indians in these woods” silenced — 
it in a moment. ' 





BY THE BROOK. 


By Mra. M. C. Pywe. 


s“ OWN by the brook-side I’m safe out of hearing, 
Free from all task-work and dull, prosy books; 
Here I can idle all day, without fearing 
Taunts or reproaches or grave chiding looks, 





“ All things down here, in their gay, idle beauty, 
Say ‘’tis enough if we live and enjoy’; 
Here is no preaching of ‘ wisdom’ and ‘ duty,’ 
What’s good for all Nature is good for a boy. 


“ Great booming bee, buzzing over the clover, 
Plunging in lily-cups spotted and fall, 
“You are my pattern, you gossiping rover, 
Giving to no one and taking from all. 


“ Hey, bonny brook! you and I will be rebels, 
Scouting all troublesome work to be done; 
You'll be my guide, dancing over the pebbles, 
Sleeping in shadow or laughing in sun. 


“ Birds singing idly in woodlands and meadows, 
Breezes that blow at your own vagrant will, 
Sunbeams at play with the clouds and their shadows— 
All the same lesson are teaching me still.” 


“ Not I,” hummed the bee, “ for my honey I’m culling— 
Not for myself, but to store the home cell; 
And I pay for it duly by scattering the pollen 
That quickens the flowers and makes the fruit swell.” 


*“* Not I,”’ the brook babbled ; “ no busier fellow 
You’il find, though I chatter and sing as I go, 
Giving freshness to grasses and buttercups yellow 
As I dance to my wills in the valley below.” 


“ Ha, ha! call us lazy!” a gay robin lilted ; 
“Why, we work for mankind, for our mates, fer our 
brood; 
But for us all your fruit would by worm-bites be wilted, 
And the grasshopper armies eat up all your food,” 


“IT cool your hot forehead, I freshen the flowers ; 
No idler and vagrant am I,’’ sighed the breeze; 

“T bear on my broad wings the life-giving showers 
Garnered up for the earth from the bountiful seas.”’ 


Soft fell the sunbeams that lovely bright weather, 
Bringing their messages silent and sweet: 
* Use and the joy of the use go together, 
Wedded in one, like our light and our heat. 


“ Nowhere in nature is space for the idle; 

Never a vagrant is found in her train ; 
All move by His will who the tempest can bridle, 
Who giveth the sunshine and sendeth the rain." 








Puzzles. 


AN ENIGMA. 
By me the Chinaman puzzles, 
And politicians defraud 7 
The children hurl me and toss me, 
While merry companions applaud. 


Bought, sold, and given or taken, 
For friendship, lucre or love, 

Yet I lie under foot of the fairies, 
Or rest on the neck of a dove. 





I have no end or beginning, 

Yet to-day or to-morrow I’m made. 
The wise astronomer needs me, 

And even kings call for my aid. 


IT hold magnificent jewels; 
I hold the ship’s anchor as well; 
Tembrace the form of a planet, 
And yet—this is strangest to tell: 


Though prized or trampled by horses, 
Hung aloft or prone on the ground, 

Some persons declare I am nothing, - 
Or at very best only a sound. 


A Drop-LeTTrerR PUZZLE, 
** T,e,0,7,8,0,1,W,e,8,0,e,8 
sh,t,t,1,g,2,i,i,2,y 
.n,b,a,e,c,m,n,t,’s,e,0,d,p 
+0, i,W,0,i,8,0,i,h.”” 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Read across. Read downward, 
A consonant. A consonant. 


L. W. H. 


De FORREST. 


Grave. To yield. 
Stories. Worth. 

A weapon. A retreat. 

A vowel. A consonant, 


A SQUARE WORD. 
1. An aquatic bird. 
2. An emotion. 
3. A European river. 
4. An animal. M. D. H. 
In Puzzles of July 14 for Hidden Bays read Hidden Boye. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 7. 


A Roman Historical Enigma.— 
“O Tiber! Father Tiber! to whom the Romans pray! 
A Roman’s life, 2 Roman’s arms, take thou in charge this day.” 
Anagrams.—1. Antiquities. 2. American. 3. Nehemiah. 4. Reca- 
pitalation. 5. Presentation. 
A Charade.—Cat-bird. 


A Metagram.—Mate, ate, mat, ma, am. 
A Square Word.— Goa?T 
OGRE 
AREA 
TEAR 





ae 


Scrat 


+ 








Se 


es, 
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Vecture-Hoom Calk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. 


FrmDAY EVENING, Oct. 9, 1874. 
WANT to speak to you to-night on the sub- 
ject of Christian Manhood. ‘“ We thus judge,”’ 
says the apostle, ‘that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose again.” 

Now, when one has by the hand of God been rescued 
from spiritual death, he is to live to his benefactor— 
that is, to the Lord Jesus. How can I personally live 
to Christ? I can feed him, I can visit him in prison, I 
can clothe him; but what can I do more than this to 
live in such a way that he, looking out from the 
heavenly sphere, shall perceive that I am seeking both 
to do his will and to be in his spirit? I can live unto 
him by attempting to live as he would if he were in 
my place. The divine command is that every single 
faculty shall shine—shall have light and warmth and 
blessedness in it. In other words, the test that Christ 
himself gave is to be applied to you, namely, * Let 
your light so shine before men that they, seeing your 
good works, shall glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.”’ 

Now, there are a great many Christians who live in 
such a way that when people see them they are turned 
away from God. There are a great many Christians 
who are crustaceous. The outside of them is hard and 
unsympathetic. There are a great many Christians 
who are impertinent. They carry their inquisition of 

“men so far, talking to them and domineering over 
them, that nobody can endure it. 

To be sure, the stock reply to this is, * Wicked men 
always hate that which is good”; but my reply is, 
“They do not.’”” Wicked men love what is good, and 
oftentimes long to do that which is good. Drinking 
men, in alternate hours, weep because they are drunk- 
ards, and stretch out helpless hands of imploration, 
and pray for self-control. Dishonest men often see 
the beauty of honesty where it is real and genuine. 
Bad men do not like to be restrained in the hour of 
their impetus toward evil; but to say that bad men do 
not appreciate truth, and do not perceive virtue, and 
do not believe in purity and manliness, is a mistake. 
A man is degraded to the lowest point when he loses 
all sense of the beauty of virtue; and taking men as 
they are, taking the average of the community, to say 
that they dislike a Christian, because he is a Christian, 
is not true. 

Often the reason why men are repelled from Chris- 
tian people is that Christian people are not lovely. 
Often it is because their religion makes them unsocial 
and sober—nay, more than sober, ascetic. Or, if they 
have dominant self-esteem, an inordinate sense of 
authority, it empowers them to rule men’s consciences 
in a way that is inconsistent with individual freedom. 
There are a hundred ways in which men may carry 
themselves in the name of Christ and appear most un- 
Christlike. 

‘Now, every one has a right to demand of us that our 
religion shall be one that not only makes us better, 
but tends to promote the happiness of those who are 
around us. A mother should be sweeter and dearer as 
@ mother with Christianity than without it. Love 
ought to be more inspiring, more hopeful, more beau- 
tiful, in one who becomes Christlike than it is in one 
who is in his natural state; and all the powers of the 
mind which make society pleasant ought to be pro- 
moted when one becomes Christ’s. 

There are many persons who are of a very cheerful, 
bird-like _ disposition. They are naturally gay and 
pleasant. Everybody enjoys their society because 
they are so sprightly and so charming. But they be- 
come Christians, and then they feel that they must 
put away all trifling; and so they attempt to suppress 
their buoyancy of spirits. But why not sanctify it 
and consecrate it? How blessed a thing it is, what a 
godsend it is, in this dreary world, where there is so 
much that is sad, and where the burdens of life drag 
down so many men, if there is among a cluster of peo- 
ple one sprightly, singing, rejoicing person! What 
power of helpfulness there is in suchaone! And in- 
stead of repressing that element, why should it not be 
sanctified to Christian uses? 

There are those who have imagination and humor 
and wit. Well, these are the very body-guards which 
God has set up to sing around about the acerbities of 
men’s consciences. But it is said that conscience is an 
indispensable thing. Yes, and so are the backbone 
and the bones of the arm and hand; but suppose a 
man’s arm and hand were stripped bare, and there 
was nothing but the ghastly bones? They are clothed; 
and they are so clothed that they are comely and at- 
tractive. 

Now, it is true that conscience is an indispensable 
thing; but it ought to be covered, softened, and 
clothed. So God gives men asense of the ludicrous, 
a sense of things humorous and witty. It may be used 
malignly, to provoke, to tease, to worry; or it may be 
used benevolently, to embellish homely things, and 
make them bright. Did it ever occur to you that if 
wit can gild vice and crime, it ought much more to 
make the transcendent beauty of virtue shine and 
glow? 


A Christian, therefore, if he has gifts of taste, or of 
imagination, or of mirth, or of music, or of grace, or of 
any kind, ought to see to it that his religion shall in- 
spire all these qualities, and make them radiant. If 
he does it, then, wherever he goes he will be a singing 
Christian, a smiling Christian, a joyful Christian, a sym- 
pathetie Christian; and the testimony of those who 
work with him, or walk with him, or dwell with him, 
or sit at the boarding-house table with him, will be, 
‘There is something in that man which makes me hap- 
py, and more hopeful and courageous.” That is a 
blessed testimony. 

If, besides that, Christians have gifts (some have and 
some have not) by which they can in an edifying way 
make known the dealing of God with their soul, their 
personal experience; in other words, if they can, by a 
statement, interpret the providence of God respecting 
themselves in such a way that it shall bear instruction 
to those around them, then their usefulness will be still 
more augmented; and this may be done without osten- 
tation. It may be done very quietly. We talk about 
ourselves every day. Sometimes persons are afraid of 
egotism. The arrogant talking of one’s self for the 
sake of catching praise is one thing; but no man, for 
the sake of praise, says, ‘‘I went over to the Park to- 
day in New York; and while there I went through the 
Ramble; and I was extremely delighted to find in 
some moist places the yew growing as I had never seen 
it grow before.”” Nobody, in listening to such a state- 
ment, would think of saying, ‘‘ Well, if that is not a 
pretty piece of horticultural egotism—a man talking 
about himself—telling what he saw and how he felt 
about it!” 

Why should you not, then, if, by the goodness of 
God, you have been carried not through this park nor 
that garden, but through strange ways, where strange 
experiences have been revealed to you—why should 
you not, under such circumstances, speak in a simple, 
quiet, natural manner, of these things? 

How many men there are that are helped over diffi- 
cult places by simply knowing that another man has 
been in just those places. ‘I stumbled and fell so, and 
I recovered,” is salvation to many persons. The way 
of the Lord with you in prayer, in self-examination, 
in sorrows, in business losses, in temptations, in vexa- 
tions with your friends; how you were able to live in 
such and such emergeneies where others were cast 
down—these things can be stated with perfect mod- 
esty; and when there is a revelation in the hearts of 
God’s people, this revelation of the inner life is tran- 
scendently important to be known. He whom God 
helps is, by virtue of the help which he receives, em- 
powered to help other men. 

Then, beyond that, there is given to many, and 
there may be given to more, the power to inculcate 
Christian ideas, and to become instructors in truth 
and in doctrine. 

In the early period, when the church was a family 
only, the Master said, ‘“‘ Ye are all brethren.” He did 
not say, ‘‘Some of you are priests, some of you are 
elders, and all the rest of you are brethren.” He said 
to the whole church, ‘‘ Ye are brethren.” He also said 
to them, “ Ye have one Head, one Master, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” That is, they stood together just as 
brothers of one family stand together. But as the 
priestly office increased in the ancient church, there 
came in gradually the doctrine of the sanctities of 
truth; and with the making known of truth there was 
connected an official prerogative; and it was gradually 
withdrawn from the bands of the laity, partly from 
this idea of sanctity and partly from the ignorance 
which was spread over the world; and the day came 
when it was not safe for the laity to talk on the sub- 
ject of religion, that being regarded as a duty which 
belonged exclusively to the ordained ministry. And 
to-day, if any of you felt that you had a message for 
your fellow-men, and went out and called people to- 
gether, and preached to them, there would be hun- 
dreds and thousands that would severely criticise you 
as irregular. More than that, if you were to begin, 
just as a minister does, with an invocation, then fol- 
lowing with a hymn, and then with a long prayer, and 
then with another hymn, and then with a sermon, and 
then with another hymn, and then with a benediction, 
people would go away and say, “That is perfectly 
audacious. He has never been licensed, or ordained, 
and what business has he to preach?’’ I should like to 
know why a man who has the power to preach has 
not just as much right to do it as the man who can 
write poetry has to do that, though he is not ordained? 
If a man cau and wants to write and deliver a Fourth- 
of-July oration does he need to go to the Legislature 
for permission to do it? Every man has a right to his 
gifts. Nothing is withheld from the common people, 
or from anybody, by its sacredness. You have a right 
to preach; and you have a right to baptize a man if he 
Gesires it at your hands. If you have the grace of God 
you have the right to administer the Lord’s Supper. 
If a Christian father is in the midst of his family at 
home, and they desire the Blessedness of the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper, he neéd not send for 
a minister; for the Lord’s Supper belongs to the indi- 
vidual, and not to the church. It is not owned by the 
church any more than the Bible is. It belongs to 
every man that loves Jesus Christ; and it has never 
been put into the hands or into the possession of any 
order of men. Any man who has in himself power to 
expound the truth has a right to expound it—that 
right which God gives. 





Now, you never will supply the wants of the com- 





munity in the dissemination of the Gospel if you wait 
until you can raise up ordained men to doit. Just so 
soon as every intelligent layman feels that the obliga- 
tion of instructing men lies upon him, and that he is 
not to wait for ordination or permission, but that he 
is to follow his impulse to do good, and that it is his 
right and duty to do it—just so soon we shall find the 
whole community penetrated by light and warmth to 
a degree which is not known now. The true doctrine 
in this matter is that a man’s right to teach lies in his 
competency, and that whoever has the capacity to in- 
struct men in moral ideas has the obligation resting 
upon him to do it, in his measure. 

Consider how many men there are—merchants, who 
are well read, aud who have gifts of teaching; law- 
yers, who are specially gifted with the power to im- 
part instruction; physicians; school-teachers; men of 
elegant leisure; cultivated men—consider how many 
there are of these who almost never employ their 
faculties in moral directions. We must have more 
help from men who have the habit of thinking on the 
highest themes. 

The result of this will be that, where the whole 
church membership, according to its various ability, 
is attempting to live for Christ, in’ the family, by 
sweetness of disposition and by helpfulness in social 
relations; where men, by the manifestation of God’s 
work in them, are continually encouraging, imstruct- 
ing, and benefiting their fellow-men; and where, 
superadded to that, there is the promulgation of Chris- 
tian ideas in positive forms of teaching—the result 
will be where there are these exhibitions of Christian 
living, that the church will have a power of which we 
have hitherto had almost no intimation. There is to 
be a volume of influence which will seem like a pente- 
costal day. 

In such a vast city as this, I know there ure a great 
many persons wbo are overworked, and who ought not 
to add anything to their Sabbath service; but I know, 
on the other band, that there are a great many persons 
who are indolent on the Sabbath day, and who might 
visit the poor, who might be comforters to the sick, 
and who might gather the ignorant in various neigh- 
borhoods, and teach them, without; prejudice to their 
health, and with great advantage to their own relig- 
ious experience. They might freely give something of 
that which they have so freely received at the hand of 
the Lord. 

If aman once goes into this blessed work, if he puts 
his heart into,it, if he begins to be patient with those 
who are out of the way, and to exercise care and 
thought and anxiety for them, if he suffers for them, 
if he follows them up, and denies himself present com- 
forts for the sake of by and by reaping those better 
comforts which come from higher activity—if a man 
does that,God makes himself manifest to him. We 
come to know the Lord Jesus Christ by ourselves at- 
tempting to do those things which made him the 
Christ; and we can come to that knowledge by no other 
means so well or so perfectly. You cannot do it by 
prayer. You may make your closet clamorous with 
petitions for grace, but the way to find grace is to tind 
the way of Christ, and to walk therein yourself. 
There Christ will meet you, and will interpret himself 
to you. To livealife consecrated to Christ does not 
mean to shut yourself up in a closet. Itdoes not mean 
to become pure by becoming cold. That is net the 
idea of the New Testament. The New Testament idea 
is that we are to make men happy by making them 
better, and that we are to make them better by mak- 
ing them happy. 








—The death is announced by telegraph of Lady 
Jane Franklin, widow of the late Sir John Franklin, 
and so, at last, the question which has occupied the 
best part of her long life isanswered. Since 1847, when 
doubts first arose concerning the fate of her husband 
and his command, she has never wholly relaxed her 
efforts to complete the history of their last months of 


hardship and adventure. lt is twenty-seven years 
since she offered her first rewards of ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars to any one affording substantial relief 
to the missing explorers. Twenty-six years ago she ap- 
pealed to the American people through the President 
to aid in her efforts, and an expedition was fitted out 
by the late Henry Grinnell, which, with others sent 
out at her own expense and by the British Govern- 
ment, spent years in seeking for the lost party and try- 
ing to reach the Pole. It was not until 1857 that proofs 
of Sir John’s death were at last discovered and it was 
known that he and his companions had perished to a 
man in trying to reach a comparatively temperate re 
gion. Five years ago she visited this country for the pur- 
pose of censulting Captain Hall, then about to start on 
his last expedition, and she has never ceased to hope for 
the receipt of farther news concerning her husband. 
Her romantic devotion to his memory will take its 
place with those like instances of faithfulness which 
have since history began furnished themes for song 
and story. It must not be supposed that Lady Frank- 
lin confined her attention wholly to her almost hope- 
less task of discovering relics of her husband’s last 
expedition. Her charity was far reaching and judi- 
cious, and her wealth enabled her to accomplish a 
great deal of good at home and abroad. The last mes- 
sage received by her American friends was a request 
telegraphed a fortnight ago asking to be remembered 
in their prayers. 
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A HINT TO RICH MEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 
{From Harper’s Bazar]. 

HERE are very few, comparatively, 

of the “sweet girl-graduates” of this 
year of grace who ought not to be earn- 
ing a fixed income, as their brothers are 
doing. There is not one of them to whom 
it is not a plain duty te know how. 

The daughters of rich men certainly 
have aright to all the elegance and lei- 
sure which they can afford to pay for. 
But, in America, the tenure of wealth is 
so uncertain that the heiress of to-day 
may be the stipendiary of to-morrow. If 
she can not produce, but must remain a 
consumer only, then she is guilty of a 
breach of that unwritten compact with 
society under whose conditions we all 
come at birth, and whose violation is dis- 
honorable. Besides, it is the daughters 
of rich men who must encourage the 
belief that the capacity to earn is as 
natural and dignified a function of 
women as of mev. It was not till Camil- 
Ja of Fifth Avenue, rich enough to spoil 
a velvet robe daily, looped up her shin- 
ing draperies above the coutamination 
of the pavements, that Biddy of the 
Bowery, too poor to spare the price ofa 
shilling print a month, dared lift her 
draggled hems to an economical and 
cleanly height. When the Camillas put 
on cashmere and sérge cut with severe 
simplicity, then the daughters of the 
bank teller, the insurance agent, the 
struggling lawyer, the small shop-keeper, 
the genteel, poverty-pinched widow, 
cheerfully substituted that wise fashion 
for the sleazy silks and abundant cheap 
trimmings they had cherished. 

Thus rich girls must make work fashion- 
able if it isto be honored. Were it un- 
derstood that the daughters of Dives had 
become accomplished milliners, or dress- 
makers, or telegraphers, or type-setters, 
or teachers, or book-keepers, or florists, 
nnd were proud of their competency, the 
daughters of Lazarus would rush to 
perfect themselves in like attainments, 
aud would exercise them to their profit 
and pleasure, As itis, it is not indolence, 
it is not incapacity, it is not carelessness 
of the ceaseless toil of the overworked 
father and mother, which keeps our girls 
of genteel families from openly and 
gladly earning theirown bread, Itis the 
feeling that a working-woman loses 
caste. Out of this false estimate of things 
grows not only that hollow life of shabby 
gentility which distorts the character of 
all who lead it, but that habit of mind 
which regards marriage as a prudential 
arrangement, a bargain which guaran- 
tees board and clothes on the one side for 
an indefinite quid pro quo on the other. 











SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(Inaugural of President Seelye at Northampton, 
Mass.) 


HE fund was not given to establish 

an ordinary school, but to found, in 
the truest sense of that term, a college 
which should give young women an edu- 
cation as high, and thorough, and com- 
plete, as that which young men receive 
in Harvard, Yale, and Amherst. We are 
not permitted, therefore, to adapt the 
curriculum to any popular notions con- 
cerning woman’s intellectual or physical 
eapacity. The founder of the college 
has fixed the standard for us. That 
standard makes it clearly our duty as 
trustees to provide for young women a 
higher collegiate education. If they do 
not need it, cannot bear it, then certainly 
Miss Smith made a great mistake in the 
disposition of her fortune. Permit me 
to say, however, that the trustees are 
not troubled as yet with misgivings on 
that point. We believe there is a stead- 
ily increasing number of young women 
who not. only give evidence of the high- 
est order of mental talent, but desire 
most earnestly the best means for its 
cultivation. Those means we seek to 
furnish. As far as possible with the 
funds at our disposal, we shall endeavor 
to organize a college in which young 
women may have the same facilities for 
mental culture which young men enjoy 
in New England colleges. 
Let me say, in general, we have 
aimed so to arrange the instruction as 





to give free play to individual peculiari- 
ties, and at the same time to avoid the 
narrowness which comes from exclusive 
devotion to any one pursuit. After the 
first year, three elective courses will, we 
trust, offer all the freedom that is desira- 
ble for the culture of special talents. To 
those who prefer a more extensive train- 
ing in modern languages, the literary 
course will offer greater attraction; to 
those who wish to pursue more thor- 
oughly the classics, or the ‘sciences, the 
classical and scientific courses will seem 
more desirable. In all these elective 
courses, however, we have endeavored 
to retain enough of those studies which 
are essential to a broad and liberal cult- 
ure. Whatever their individual talents 
may be, we would have students go forth 
from this institution with broad sympa- 
thies, and minds fully responsive to 
mental worth, wherever it exists. And 
yet we are not insensible, I trust, to the 
danger of an exclusive devotion to mere- 
ly intellectual pursuits. Many doubtless 
will sympathize with an intelligent gen- 
tleman who said to me, “I admit the 
force of all the arguments in favor of a 
bigher and systematic female education, 
but I should be afraid of such women. 
Think of a wife who forced you to talk 
perpetually about metaphysics, or to 
listen to Greek and Latin quotations!” 
His feelings are not uncommon. The 
horror of blue-stockings has not ceased ; 
and there is some ground, we adwit, for 
the horror. Woman has frequently in 
her efforts to satisfy her thirst for knowl- 
edge been obliged to ostracize herself 
from society, so that often, uncouscious- 
ly to herself, she has become coarse and 
repulsive. It is not to be wondered at 
that one should seriously question the 
wisdom of sacrificing the graces of re- 
fined womanhood for a greater knowl- 
edge of classics or mathematics, but is 
this sacrifice one which a bigher mental 
culture requires? Knowledge itself is 
refining. Good tastes, keen perceptions, 
well stored and disciplined minds are at- 
tractive. May we not preserve the social 
graces, and add to them those which 
come from intelligence? This, at least, 
will be our aim, and in this respect we 
differ from male colleges. 





CHARLESTON'’S REPLY TO BOS- 
TON. 

(From Judge Geo. 8. Ryan’s Address at the recep- 
tion of the Charleston troops on their return 
from Boston.) 

HE part you have played is so im- 

portant that I am almost tempted to 
say that the resurrection of the country, 
the restoration of a true union, dates 
with the landing of your body in the 
streets of Boston, and your presence on 
the heights of Bunker Hill. I will not 

say that, but I cannot help saying—for I 

truly believe it—that your presence with 

the Eutaw flag, borne by a Confederate 
soldier so feeble from his wounds that 
he could scarcely bear it, accompanied 
as you were by a gallant band from the 
land of Howard and another gallant 
band from the soil of Washington, head- 
ed by a Lee, has done more to give us. 
back our country than all other things 
combined. It has worked a miracle; it 
has done the work of years; it has 
wrought a revolution. I feel, gentle- 
men, and none can more rejoice in the 
conviction, that we are to have a coun- 
try once more—a country that will be 
the symbol of our honor, will satisfy 
every craving of self-respect, will de- 
fend every right, secure every privilege, 
and in its administration will deal with 
equal hand, and khow no North or 

South or East or West. . . The fact 

that when in Boston the Washington 

Light Infantry had been made, in so re- 

markable a manner, the specially fa- 

vored guests of the people, meant some- 
thing more than mere civility extended 
to strangers by a polite and hospitable 
community. It gave evidence of a re- 
action in the popular sentiment of the 
North, which surprised and delighted 
us; for we seek no better government 
for ourselves or for our posterity than 
the Republic of our fathers. We were 
not prepared for the heartiness,. the 
generosity, the universal courtesy of 
this Northern greeting. We accept it 
as the voice of a people roused to a new 
sense of their relations to us by the 

memories of a common heritage. . . . 

Your presence, and the tone and temper 

in Memorial Hall, broke the outrage will 





beyoud tbe hope of repair, aud sustained 
(he gallant Bartlett in bis wdicaiion of 
our people. We never had a nobler ad- 
vocale, aud certainly the citizens of 
Massachusetts could not be addressed by 
one with higher claims to unquestioned 
reliability. He had lived among us since 
the war, had fought against us during 
the war, and bore upon his person the 
most honorable record of his service. 
We delight to thank him for bis gener- 
ous appreciation of the heroes and the 
spirit of the South. He has read us 
rightly. We have no wish to revive the 
political issues of the past. We wouid 
not restore slavery if we could. We 
seek the Republic of ’76 for its own sake, 
and because we deprecate revolution. 
One or the other is inevitable. 





VACANT PULPITS AND UNSET- 
TLED PREACHERS. 
(Report to Niagara Presbytery.] 


ay E have a surplus of ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church. We 
mean that we have more well qualified 
ministers than we can employ efficiently 
and support comfortably. Probably we 
have about five hundred men of fair 
qualifications who are unemployed in 
the ministry because they cannot find 
living fields, and our Home Mission 
Board cannot sustain them. We see no 
hope of better things until our ecclesias- 
tical bodies are willing to look this im- 
portant fact squarely in the face. 

It is manifest that many and grave 
evils flow from this condition of things. 
Our churches become fastidious, con- 
ceited, and proud, like a rich dowager 
with a hundred suitors at her feet. They 
become restless, fond of changes, nov- 
ices, and novelties. ‘‘ Settlements" be- 
come a misnomer, and installments little 
better than a solemn farce. No salutary 
fear of losing a pastor prevents ill usage. 
They well know that however ill they 
treat a pastor, it is very easy to obtain 
anotber only too eager to take the va- 
cated place, even though he may expect 
similar treatment after a little time. 
Churches understand that the ministe- 
rial market is overstocked. No wonder 
that the sacred: calling is less reverenced 
than formerly. ‘The precious sons of 
Zion—comparable to fine gold—how are 
they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the 
work of the hands of the potter!”” The 
average term of pustorates and stated 
supplies is less than three years. In the 
event of these frequent changes, the 
weaker churches are often closed for a 
season with discouragement and loss. 
The stronger ones are famished and dis- 
tracted by listening to candidates. It 
would be better to change periodically 
by rule than thus at haphazard by revo- 
lution. We believe that changes are 
more frequent and vacancies more pro- 
tracted than they would be if churches 
were as much obliged to seek ministers 
as ministers churches, 





SHOOTING AT A MARK. 
(From the Methodist.) 


E OW many of ihe young men who 

loitered abou: the streets last week 
to read the telegrains from the Dolly- 
mount shooting m:tch caught the moral 
of this business? We suspect that if 
they had seen the point they would not 
have spent the day, or had a day to 
spend, in idle curiosity. The great evil 
of the world as it is related to young 
men is that a multitude of them grow up 
without being trained to accurate and 
careful work—to-shooting at some mark 
and hitting it. 

They learn, if ever, when it is too late, 
that success pivots upon training, upon 
precision, upon patient practice. A 


young man needs to know how to do/|say, “If we can’t get any unemployed 


something well, and this can be learned 
only by drill, persevering application to 
one thing, by a steady, patient and un- 
changing temper and ambition. His hat 
may be full of genius and his shirt bosom 
of aspirations; he may be able to do al- 
most anything that he tries to do, having 
boundless energy and capacity, but if he 
does not settle down to a pursuit and pa- 
tiently work out its details, shooting 
every week at his mark, he will come to 
no special success. We have no great 
admiration for shooting. Gunpowder is 
not one of our gods. We believe that 
the after-piece of the war—suicides, mur- 
ders, thriftless living, love of exciting 


sensations, etc.—discounts more than we | 
have guessed from the glories of heroism 
and skill in the contest; aud we wish the 
taste for gunpowder could be sobered | 
down a good deal. But of all uses to 
which gunpowder is put, sharp-shooting * 
is the best we have heard of (after blast- 
ing out Hell Gate), because it requires 
close attention, infinite practice and 
steady nerves. Shooting at a mark is 
innocent enough with gunpowder; it is 
what we all need to learn to do with our 
gifts, energies and means. 

« + « « The men who can now 
save fortunes or make them are those 
whose mental and moral muscle and 
nerve have been hardened in the sehool- 
ing of experience. The comivg men will 
not slobber sentiment and gush their 
business; they will figure out the per 
vents, and calculate closely the chances 
of success. A world of close lines and 
small margins, of three per cents, and 
ten hours in a day’s work, has come 
upon us. The Blowhards will drop out 
of commerce, out of the pulpit, out of 
Congress. The young men may as well 
understand it soon—they will miserably 
fail unless they learn to hit the mark, 
Those will best succeed who do the clos- 
est shooting. 





DRONES IN THE CHURCHES. 
{From the Chicago Standard.] 
AY ANY professing Christians die spir- 
p itually ‘of having nothing to do” 
—or at least of doing nothing. They, 
perhaps, bave provided for their own 
salvation, and feel no concern beyond, 
But the very absence of an intense feel- 
ing and desire for the conversion of their 
friends and neighbors—of the heathen 
world—should admonish them of a lack 
of something which the genuine convert 
ought to possess. Even the rich man of 
the parable, when be had experienced 
the results of his evil doing, bad a burn- 
ing desire to return and warn his breth: 
ren that they might escape his doom, 
Much more he who has experienced in 
his soul the great love and saving grace 
through the blood of Christ is impelled 
to go out and tell the glad news to 
others, that they, too, may be partakers 
of the unspeakable blessedness of salya- 
tion. 
There should be no drones in the Chris. 
tian hive; none to feed on the honey 
others have gathered; but all should 
add to the common stock. Activity 
should mark the Christian’s life, espe- 
cially that activity which, consecrated 
by prayer, is directed to the promotion 
of Christ’s kingdom in all its depart- 
ments. There should be no idlers in 
God’s vineyard, for there is work to do 
every where. 
MINISTERIAL VACATIONS. 
{From the Christian Leader.) 





* C\HOULD we give our minister a va- 
cation?” is now the question that 
many a parish is asking. We answer at 
once, and without the least hesitation, 
yes. There is no class that, as a rule, is 
harder worked than the ministerial class. 
It is very true there are some lazy 
clergymen, just as there are lazy doc- 
tors, lawyers, and clerks; it is true there 
are some who have the art of shirking 
reduced to finesse; but these are excep- 
tional cases. Your average clergyman 
is an industrious and patient toiler, whose 
labors are increased in proportion as he 
is‘conscientious. His vocation is one of 
the most taxing to which any man is 
called, and if any one is worthy of hav- 
ing a few weeks of rest, surely it is he. 
Over in Pendletonville, the other day, 
that parish voted the pastor the month 





| 





of August for a vacation. The people 


preacher to occupy the pulpit, we shall 
close the church, and either have private 
worship in our houses or go to some 
church that is.open. We are not a bit 
afraid to let our pastor go; we kuow 
that he will be all the stronger and the 
more encouraged to work when he comes 
back.” And the Pendletonville people 
are right. When the pastor does return, 
fresh from his wanderings among na- 
ture’s fairest scenes, he will preach them 
such sermons as they have seldom heard ; 
and when some outsider asks, “ what 
makes your minister so eloquent to- 
day?’ they will answer: “‘O, probably 
because he has had a vacation!” 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


YITH the exception of a few transparent 
objects, such as insects’ wings, and some objects 
which are viewed by reflected light, scarcely any natu- 
ral substance can be profitably examined under the 
microscope until it has been suitably prepared, so that 
the structure and arrangement of its parts may be 
perceived. The operations required are either me- 
chanical (section-cutting, dissection, injection), chemi- 
cal (bardening with alcohol, testing for starch with 
jodine, staining germinal matter with color, etc.), or 
optical (changing the transparency of objecte by the 
use of liquids). When the objects sought are mixed 
or combined with other materials, they may be sepa- 
rated by washing (diatomaceous earth), burning or 
treatment with acids (guano, the siliceous cuticle of 
plants, etc.). Insects are prepared whole by treatment 
with a solution of caustic potash, which renders the 
§nternal parts soluble and the horny skeleton trans- 
parent, after which they are eviscerated, washed in 
water, soaked in alcohol, followed by turpentine, and 
mounted. Various liquids are employed as media, in 
which objects are immersed to render them transpa- 
rent. The index of refraction of the liquid is the 
measure of its efficiency for this purpose; and the fol- 
lowing list is arranged in the order of refraction, the 
last-named being the best: water, glacial acetic acid, 
alcohol, vitreous humor, sea-water, equal parts of 
glycerine and water, pure glycerine, oil of turpentine, 
Canada balsam, bisulphide of carbon, oil of anise. 
Alcohol and water, and various aqueous saline solu- 
tions are also useful. When pure glycerine is not at 
hand, a solution of white sugar may be sometimes 
used. 

Besides the process of preparation, it is necessary, if 
the object is to be repeatedly studied, to provide for 
its preservation. Mineral substances indifferent to air 
and moisture need only to be protected against dust 
or chemical reagents; but animal and vegetable sub- 
stances require soost careful treatment. The usual 
means employed in microscopy are the complete ex- 
clusion of air; reduction to perfect dryness; and the 
application of antiseptic agents. Drying is employed 
for certain transparent insect preparations and opaque 
objects, and for blood and similar substances. The 
great dependence of the microscopist is the use of 
preservative media, such as Canada balsam, and many 
others which have been proposed for special purposes. 
The balsam is, however, the chief reliance; and more 
objects are mounted in it than in all other media to- 
gether. For moist preparations, glycerine is mostly 
used. Both these substances possess, in addition to 
their preservative qualities, high refracting power, 
which makes them optically favorable to the end in 
view. 

Mounting objects is a third preparatory process, not 
necessary for mere examination, but indispensable 
if they are to be kept for future reference. The 
mounting may be done dry, the object being simply 
attached to a glass slide and suitably protected; or in 
balsam, the object being in Canada balsam, copal 
varnish, gum damar, or some similar material; or in 
fluid, the object being enclosed in glycerine or some 
other preservative liquid suited to its nature. 

The sine qua non in all such work is perfect cleanli- 
ness. The glass-slides and their covers, purchased 
from the dealers in microscopic apparatus, must be 
cleaned with the utmost care, washing-soda, or weak 
solution of potash, pure water and rubbing with 
chamois or soft cloth being the means. In mounting 
the object, the first point is to prepare a cell on the 
glass slide. The depth of the cell varies according to 
the thickness of the object: usually it is not greater 
than the thickness of a sheet of paper, and is formed 
by laying .on the slide with a brush a ring of cement 

(black Japan or gold size) and allowing it to harden. 
To make this ring perfectly circular, a simple instru- 
ment is employed, called a turn-table. It is a disk set 
horizontally on a vertical spindle, so that it can be 
whirled rapidly by drawing the finger over the spin- 
dle. The slide being fastened on this disk and revolved, 
while a brush charged with the cement is held upon it, 
the wall of the cell is described. While operating with 
cement, balsam or similar substances, the slides and 
covers must be kept warm. The cell being prepared, 
and the object being in proper condition, the process 
for a simple case of mounting with balsam is as fol- 
lows: A little balsam is dropped on the center of the 
slide, which is again warmed, and the air, which is ex- 
pelled from the balsam and collects in fine bubbles, is 
removed by touching these with a cold needle. The 

object is lowered into, the balsam until entirely im- 

mersed; a very little balsam is dropped upon it again, 

the slide is gently warmed, aud the bubbles are again 
removed. Then a clean, thin, glass cover is heated and 
placed over the object by allowing it to first touch one 
edge of the balsam and then to gradually fall down, 
so as to exclude all air-bubbles. The cover being care- 
fully pressed into place, without distorting the object, 
the slide is laid in a warm place until the balsam hard- 
ens, when it is cleaned and polished, a layer of varnish 
being frequently put on around the edge of the cover. 

The correspondent who recently requested us to 
give in this column practical directions for mounting 








highly imperfect summary that the topic is one which 

cannot be satisfactorily treated within the limits of an 

occasional article. In fact the directions to students 

concerning the materials, apparatus and manipula- 

tions of this branch of practical microscropy fill many 

pages in many books. We have mainly followed 

in the foregoing remarks the admirable little book 

How to Use the Microscope, by Prof. John Phin, editor 

of the Technologist, which contains so much informa- 

tion clearly given and advice wisely conceived as to 

make us mourn that it isnot a larger work. It can be 

bought for 75 cents of the Industrial Publication Com- 

pany, 176 Broadway (P. O. Box 4875), New York. 

A manual devoted to the preparation and mounting 

of microscopic objects is that of Thomas Davies, the 

second edition of which, edited by Dr. John Matthews, 

Vice-President of the Quekett Microscopic Club, is 

published in this country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in 

their series of ‘‘ Popular Manuals.” The price we be- 

lieve is $1.25. 

While on this topic, we cannot do better than men- 

tion some of the leading works on the microscope, 

available for the American student, with such brief 

indication of their nature as may guide him in his 

choice. 

One of the best hand-books for beginners is Common 
Objecte of the Microscope, by J. G. Wood, M.A., 

F. L.S., which describes a large number of objects of 
popular interest that are easily procured, and illus- 
trates them with more than 400 engravings. The price 
is 560 cents. 

Rising in price to #1, we have the new edition of Dr. 

Edwin Lankester’s Half Hours with the Microscope, 

a fascinating popular manual, chiefly devoted to nat- 
ural history, and profusely illustrated. 

At $3, the seventh London edition (1869) of Jabez 
Hogeg’s The Microscope: its History, Construction and 
Application, may rank as the best in market for the 
price. It occupies 750 pages, and has over 500 engrav- 
ings and colored plates. 

The fourth edition (London, 1868) of Dr. Wm. B. 
Carpenter’s The Microscope and its Revelations con- 
tains 25 plates and 400 wood cuts. It is hard to choose 
between this book at @ and the splendid manual of 
Dr. Lionel Beale, How to Work with the Microscope, at 
€7.50. Carpenter is thoroughly trustworthy and ex- 
cellent in the department of natural history. But, on 
the whole, we should advise the student to own Dr. 
Beale’s work if he can afford it. 

There are, of course, many other books, more expen- 
sive than the above, or more specially devoted to single 
lines of investigation, such as the large work of Pritch- 
ard, the Micrographical Dictionary, and the hand- 
books of Frey, Richardson and Wormley, for medical 
students. But we have named the best for general 
use; and we will only add that even a student of 
limited means should, in our opinion, possess one or 
two good manuals. Even the cheap little book of Prof. 
Phin, to which we have alluded, will save far more 
than its cost by teaching the student how to construct 
apparatus for himself. Of course the tendency of the 
manufacturers is to multiply elegant conveniences and 
devices, to increase their business; but the student who 
makes a beginning with a heavy and roomy stand, 
good lenses and a good manual, can do a good deal 
without the further help of the inustrument-maker. 
We attach importance to the weight and form of the 
stand, becauge the first is necessary for stability, and 
the second ought to be such as to permit a good range 
of focus, and give room for any attachments which 
special circumstances may require, and the ingenuity 
of the operator supply. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. ForRWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 
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EITHER ONE. . 
BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
Puuprtr, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 6, Girls: or 25 cents 
for No. 3, Washington. 
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PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PortTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 
A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 


2. Tue Easter Cross. 
A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo, 


8. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 
A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 


4. OuR Bors: The Dinner and The Nap. 
A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 


5. OuR Griris: Wide Awake and Fast 








ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having adveftised 
very largely for years past, we have carefully consid- 
ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing o the two 
methods: 


Cost of Oirculara. 
50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind....... $50 
WOGED TOA VOIOIOR. .o on... 5 octets ccs cccssccccees 05 
ek n58scscecaccasl an téndsdbibr ncvecdeus 500 
PI 6 ob 5 S.c5. cls Mhtibica stevh on debsonnbaee 200 
Total cost of reaching 50,000........ $345— 


with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen- 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 
third of a column) in THe Curistran Union for 13 
times. 

It would be received and read by more than double 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, week 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers, 
No list of addresses in the market represents such 
an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THs CHRISTIAN UNION, 








POSTAGE, 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, 80 that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly llustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 

= 

In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD a6 well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 
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N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five, 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys”? to new subscribers, 
the “ Cross”? to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. a ls oh 


ce. 

one bad a a Premium..... $3 00 2cents. $3 20 

a, “> h Premium No. z.. 8 2 3 45 

Ss with either No. 

EB ts a ie a on = 3 70 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Fogage on beth 

Both, without Premium............ 5 0 40 cents, 5 9 

th, with either Chromo and i 
“ Washington”.............2-+++ 6 40 a 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 44 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the- 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


waeeueen RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of néne copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 centa for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 2 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
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microscopic objects will see from our condensed and 


Asleep. 
A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 


27 Park Place, New Yorke 








